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CHAPTER XX. 


I LEFT London for Ballater the very next day; and 
having sent Ferguson on in advance to prepare the place for 
me, I found Larkhall just as I had left it four years before, 
down to a newspaper which had been lying on my study 
table. But the spirit of home had deserted the place ; Ta-ta 
was still at Newcastle, To-to recognised me indeed, but with 
more sulky impatience at the length of my absence than 
pleasure at my return. The cottage was shut up and empty ; 
I got the key from Janet after dinner, and wandered through 
the unused, damp-smelling little rooms. The furniture had 
been left by my order just as it had been during the occu- 
pation of Babiole and her mother. But I found that instead 
of recalling the child Babiole,as I had seen her so often 
flitting about the sitting room, or, in the latter days, leaning 
back, languid and listless, with glistening, dreamy eyes, in 
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the rocking-chair by the fire, it was the pale little London 
lady with pretty conventional manners and worn, weary 
face that I was trying to picture to myself in the uninhabited 
rooms. I came out again, locked the door carefully, and 
finished my cigar in the porch. It seemed to me a remark. 
ably odd thing that Babiole’s degeneration from the faultless 
angel she used as a child to appear into a mere soured and 
sorrowful woman who looked six or seven years more than 
her age, had deepened my interest ‘in her, while my know- 
ledge that she had been lost to me through nothing but my 
own diffidence had changed its character. , 

To get the better of the unhealthy and morbid state of 
mind into which I now found myself falling, I began to 
break through my old habits of retirement, and to avail my 
self of such society as Ballater and its neighbourhood 
afforded. The hot weather had begun early this year, and 
the summer residents were already established before my 
arrival. I was a sort of “great unknown,” concerning 
whom there were floating about many interesting and 
romantic stories; therefore, I found no lack of eager 
acquaintances as soon as I cared to make them. Prominent 
among these was a certain Mr. Farington, a Liverpool soli- 
citor, who, after having made a yearly retreat to the High- 
lands each autumn, had now retired from business and taken 
the lease of a large house at the foot of Craigendarroch. 
He had been married twice, first to a lady of dazzling 
pecuniary charms who had left him one daughter, and after 
her death to a large and handsome lady who gave me a 
strong impression of having had doubtful antecedents. This 
second wife had a numerous family, ranging from five years 
old to fifteen, between whom and their half-sister was fixed 
the gulf of her mother’s fortune. 

At a very early stage of our acquaintance the eldest Miss 
Farington, who was a good-looking young woman of three- 
and-twenty with a strong sense of the importance attached 
to an income of £1,500 a year, had honoured me by a marked 
partiality for which I, in my new sociability, at first felt 
grateful. It was pleasant to find someone who could pass 
an opinion, even if it was not a very original opinion, ona 
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picture, a book, or a landscape, and Miss Farington could 
always do that with great precision ; perhaps, too, it flattered 
my vanity to be appealed to as the one representative of 
high civilisation amidst Barbarian hordes. But when it 
became plain, even to my modest merit, that the lady pro- 
posed to annex me, I grew suddenly coy ; and I then found 
to my surprise that, diffident as my disfigurement had made 
me, I was still, like the rest of my sex, humble only to one 
woman, and mightily fatuous as regarded the rest. But if 
Miss Farington was merely what one calls “a nice girl,” with 
no particularly conspicuous qualities of alluring sweetness 
or captivating vivacity, she had one virtue which would not 
have shamed an ancient Roman: an indomitable resolution 
that would not know defeat. 

I am not making an idle boast, I am recording a fact 
when I say that that girl laid siege to me with a skill and 
patience which filled me alternately with admiration, grati- 
tude, and alarm. She learned my tastes, she studied my 
habits, she mastered my opinions, until I began to think that 
if a person who apparently knew me so well could like me 
so much, I must be an infinitely more amiable man than I 
had ever supposed. This frame of mind naturally led me to 
look kindly on the lady who had enabled me to make such a 
pleasing discovery, and I knew myself to be softening to 
such an extent that I felt that, unless Mr. Farington should 
leave Ballater before the summer was over, 1 should be “a 
gone coon” before autumn. If she held on until the even- 
ings grew cold and long, until the winds began to howl 
about lonely Larkhall and to bring swirling showers of dead 
leaves to the ground with the hissing sound of a beach of 
pebbles under the retreating waves of a wintry sea, then I 
felt that I should give way, that I should see in Miss Faring- 
ton’s prosaic grey eyes pleasant domestic pictures, in her 
erect figure and sloping shoulders an attraction which toa 
lonely man, when the deer-stalking and fishing seasons were 
over, were quite irresistible. 

I had had one plaintive little letter from Babiole, in 
which she entreated me, in rather stiff and stilted language, 
out of which peeped a most touching anxiety, to beware of 
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her father who, she assured me, was more desperate and 
dangerous in his intention to do me harm than she had even 
dared to suggest when face to face with me. I wrote back 
in a clumsy letter as stiff as her own, but not so touching, - 
that she need have no fear, as her father had settled down 
quietly at Aberdeen. I dared not tell her the truth, which | 
had found out through Ferguson: that Mr. Ellmer had in 
deed come up to the Highlands with the avowed intention 
of doing me some desperate harm ; but that having availed 
himself too freely, through his daughter’s generosity, of his 
favourite indulgences, he had had an attack of delirium 
tremens and had been placed under restraint in the county 
lunatic asylum. 

Babiole’s letter I carried about with me, and sometimes— 
for loneliness among the hills would make a sentimental 
fool of the most robust of us—I fancied that the little sheet 
of paper, in spite of Miss Farington and the domestic pic- 
tures, burnt into my heart. 

It was in the middle of August, while the weather was 
still everywhere but in the Highlands insufferably hot, that 
I received a letter from Fabian which gave me a great shock. 
His wife had been very ill, he said, and although she had 
now been declared out of danger, she recovered strength so 
slowly that it had become imperative to send her away some- 
where. Mrs. Ellmer, who was now with her, having sug- 
gested her old home in the Highlands, the doctor had agreed 
warmly, and Fabian therefore begged as an old friend that 
I would lend his wife and her mother the cottage for a short 
time, adding that he was sure I would look after my little 
favourite, until, in a few days’ time, he could rejoin her. 

I took this letter up to Craigendarrock, and had first a 
cigar and then a pipe over it. To refuse Fabian’s request 
was impossible; to lend the cottage and go away myself 
would be inhospitable and suspicious; to lend it and stay 
would be dangerous. With the last whiffs of tobacco an 
inspiration came : I swung back home, wrote to Fabian that 
Larkhall itself, the cottage, the garden, the stables and every 
toolshed about the place were entirely at Mrs. Scott’s dis- 
posal, together with all the live stock, human and otherwise, 
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and that she had only to fix the time of her arrival and Mrs. 
Ellmer’s. The letter finished and put in the bag,I had a 
glass of sherry ; and fortified by that and by an heroic sense 
of duty, I sallied forth in the direction of the Mill o’ Sterrin, 
in which neighbourhood Miss Farington, who did everything 
by rule, was always to be found district-visiting on a 
Thursday. 

I suppose no man with ever so little brain or ever so 
little heart, who has deliberately made up his mind to pro- 
pose to a girl, sees the moment approaching without a certain 
trepidation. I own that when I saw the moment and Miss 
Farington approaching together, although I had very little 
doubt about her answer and very little enthusiasm about the 
result, I had a thumping at my heart and a singing in my 
ears. With the memory of Babiole and the thought of her 
visit in my mind, not even the sherry could cast a glamour 
over those exceedingly sloping shoulders, which seemed 
almost to argue some moral deficiency, some terrible lack of 
some quality without which no woman’s character is com- 
plete. In the meantime she was bearing down upon me, 
and I was still without an opening speech. But she was not. 

“What a treat to see you in this part of the world, Mr. 
Maude,” said she, holding out her hand. “I confessI did 
you the injustice to think you would forget your promise.” 

“Promise!” I repeated vaguely. “I am afraid I must 
confess—” 

“You had forgotten ?” said she smiling; “really that is 
too bad.” 

“At least you see I hadn’t forgotten that this is the way 
you always walk on a Thursday,” said I, with a look in- 
tended to convey much. 

“And had forgotten my beautiful site for a new school !” 

However, she was more pleased with me for what I had 
remembered than angry for what I had forgotten. 

“At any rate you can come and see it now,” she said, and 
turning back she led the way towards a broad meadow in 
the valley of the Muick, with a fair view of the little river 
and of the hills beyond, which would have been a very good 
site for a school if a school had been needed. 
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“An awfully nice place for it,” I agreed, as she expatiated 
upon the merits of a rising ground with drainage towards 
the river and shelter from the woods above. “And if the 
school ever gets built, 1 expect there will be only one thing 
it will want.” 

“Say on, though I know what you are going to say,” said 
she. 

“ Scholars,” I finished briefly. 

Miss Farington nodded. “They will come,” she gaid 
confidently, “if the thing is properly organised.” 

Organisation was her hobby. If that little affair came 
off, my library would be partly catalogued and partly burnt, 
and To-to would be organised into the stable-yard. Still, I 
did not flinch. 

“Think,” said she, enthusiastically, “ what it would mean! 
To plant the first footing of knowledge, civilisation, refine- 
ment, among these peasants! To give them eyes to see the 
beauty of the nature which surrounds them! To give them 
resources for refined enjoyment when winter closes the door 
of nature to them! To widen their knowledge of the world, 
and teach them that ‘hinter den Bergen sind auch Leute!’ 
Oh, Mr. Maude, if building and starting this school were to 
cost ten thousand pounds, I should say the money had been 
well spent if in it but one single Highland boy were taught 
to read!” 

Rather appalled by the thought of the lengths to which 
such a boundless enthusiasm might carry her, I murmured: 
something to the effect that it would be rather expensive 
Whereat she turned upon me. 

“And can you, Mr. Maude, who profess to revel in Mon- 
taigne and Shakespeare, to delight in Charles Lamb and 
Alfred de Vigny, deny such pleasures to your humble neigh- 
bours ?” 

“But my humble neighbours wouldn’t read Shakespeare 
or Montaigne, nor even Wilkie Collins or Dumas the Elder. 
They'd read the Bow Bells novelettes. And as to teaching 
them to admire their own hills, why they love them more 
than you do, for nature isn’t to them a closed book in winter 
as it seems to you.” 
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I was on the wréng tack altogether, as I felt; when by 
good luck the lady herself brought me to more congenial 
ground. 

“Then I suppose I mustn’t expect much help from you, 
Mr. Maude,” she said, rather stiffly. 

“Yes, you may indeed expect every help,” I said, rushing at 
the opportunity, and growing hot over it. “ It’s true I—that— 
I don’t much care, I mean I’m not deeply interested in 
Highland children, except as scenery, you know, picturesque- 
ness and all that ; but—er—but for yon—in a plan of yours, 
that is to say, I should be delighted to do whatever lay in 
my power.” 

During this lame performance, Miss Farington listened 
with a perfectly stolid face, but with a heightened colour 
which told that she knew, in vulgar parlance, what I was, 
driving at. Now that I was coming to the point, however 
she did not mean to have any “humbugging about.” At 
least, some such determination as that, rather than maiden 
coyness, seemed to prompt her next speech. 

“T don’t think I quite understand you, Mr. Maude.” 

This was a challenge. I took it up. 

“I think, Miss Farington, you must have noticed my 
growing interest in—” 

“In my plans? No, indeed I haven’t. Don't you re 
member your saying the other day that it seemed a pity to 
waste good drainage and sanitary regulations upon people 
who were never ill 7” 

“I—I only mean that my interest in—er—in drainage was 
swallowed up in my interest in you.” 

It was the very last way in which I should have chosen 
to introduce a declaration of love, but with a girl too much 
absorbed in the progress of humanity to encourage that of 
the individual man, there is nothing for you but to take 
what opening you can get. It was all right, at any rate, for 
she smiled and gave me her hand, the glove of which I re- 
spectfully kissed, noticing at the time that it smelt of treacle, 
and wondering how it had acquired that particular perfume. 
It occurred to me, even as I stood there trying to think of 
something to say, that the little boys she had been teaching 
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‘must have been eating bread and treacle and imparted its 
fragrance to their lesson-books. 

“You have surprised me very much, Mr. Mande,” she 
said. “Are you quite sure that I deserve this honour ?” 

Perhaps the question was not so insincere as it seemed to 
me, for she looked pleased, though not at all agitated. But 
IT felt, as I re-assured her with some conventional words, 
that my heart would have gone out more to the emptiest- 
headed little fool that ever giggled and blushed than to this 
most intelligent and matter-of-fact young woman. And I 
ell to wondering, as we began to walk back together, why 
the sentimental and the practical were so oddly divided in 
the feminine mind that a girl could glow with enthusiasm 
while talking about impracticable plans for making her 
neighbours uncomfortable, and listen quite coolly toa pro- 
posal to pass her life with the man she has made no secret 
of liking best. I had an awkward sense of not knowing 
what to talk about, and I asked her how she liked Larkhall. 
She had evidently considered that matter well already, and 
was quite prepared with her answer. 

“T think it only wants the south wing raised a storey, and 
the drawing-room enlarged by taking in that space between 
the outer wali and that row of lilacs and Guelder-roses at the 
back, to make it one of the pleasantest of the smaller coun- 
try houses about here,” she replied, promptly. 

I felt a cold shiver up my back, perceiving that even my 
study might be already doomed. 

“But I like it even as it is because it is your home,” she 
added, with a touch of human feeling for which I felt 
grateful. 

“Thank you,” I said, and I took her hand again. I hesi- 
tated about using her Christian name, and decided not to. 
“Lucy” seemed such an inappropriate appellation for Miss 
Farington : she ought at least to have been “ Henrietta.” 

“T will try to make you like it still more,” I said quietly 
and sincerely, upon which she went the length of returning 
the pressure of my fingers on hers. 

But she could not keep long away from those confounded 
plans. As we drew near the grounds of Larkhall, and could 
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see the stables and one corner of the roof of the cottage, she 
stopped short and said pensively : 

“T’ve often thought, Mr. Maude, what a pity it is that 
cottage should be kept empty, when it is so nicely furnished, 
too. Your housekeeper, Mrs. Janet, took me over it one 
day.” Perhaps it was anger at the thought that this young 
lady had mentally disposed of all my property prematurely, 
perhaps annoyance that she should have intruded in the 
cottage at all, which helped to augment the sudden fury 
which seized me at this suggestion. She went on, quite un- 
aware of what she had done. “Now I was thinking what a 
charming convalescent home a place like that would make 
for poor widows in reduced circumstances who—” 

“Unfortunately I am too selfish to give up to strangers the 
accommodation which has always been reserved for my 
friends.” 

Miss Farington might be cold, might be prosaic, but she 
was not stupid. She saw at once she had gone too far, and 
hastened to apologise with very maidenly humility. 

“T am afraid you will think I care more for my plans 
than for the great happiness and honour you have just done 
me. But indeed, Mr. Maude, it is not so. It is only that I 
never find anyone to sympathize with my efforts but you, 
and so I tax your patience too much in my delight at meet- 
ing someone who is kind to me.” 

“Be kind to me too,” I suggested, venturing, now that we 
had got among the trees of the garden, to put my hand 
lightly on her waist. She understood; and with a real 
blush at last, she let me kiss her. “I have been a hermit a 
long time,” I said then in a low voice, “and I have fallen 
out of the ways of the world and of women. But if you 
will only have patience with me, and not be too much frigh- 
tened by my uncouth ways, I will make you a very good 
husband, and I promise you it shall be your own fault if I 
do not make you happy.” 

“T am sure of it,” she said simply, with a confidence 
which was flattering, if still astonishingly prosaic. 

I led her round the garden, gathered for ker my best 
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roses, and fastened them together while she critically sup. 
veyed the front of the house. 

“Tt wants a coat of white-wash, doesn’t it ?” I suggested, 
anxious to show her that I was not too conservative. 

“Ye-es, and the ivy wants trimming. Why don’t you put 
it in the hands of the painters, Mr. Maude ?” 

“What, and go away—already! Surely that is too much 
to expect,” I ventured, looking down into her eyes which, if 
not boasting any poetical attractions of “hidden depths,” 
were very clear and straightforward. 

“Oh no, I den’t mean that; but you could come and stay 
nearer to us. The people at Lossie Villa are just going to 
leave, I know.” 

“T am bound to remain here fora little while, as one of 
my oldest friends has just asked me to give shelter to his 
wife and her mother for a few weeks.” 

“Indeed ! Oh, they will be some people to know. Have 
I ever heard of them ?” 

“T don’t know. The mother’s name is Mrs. Ellmer; the 
daughter’s—Mrs. Scott. She has been ill, I believe.” 

“Mrs. Ellmer! Why, surely those are the people who 
used to live at the cottage! Oh, I have heard about them 
and your kindness to them. People said—” She hesitated. 

“Well, what did they say ?” 

“Oh, well, they said you used to be very fond of the 
daughter.” 

“So Iwas. Solam. But you need not be jealous.” 

She laughed, a bright, clear laugh, scarcely without a 
touch of good-humoured contempt at the suggestien. 

“JT jealous! Oh, Mr. Maude, you would not seriously 
accuse me of such a paltry feeling! It would be unworthy 
of you, unworthy of me.” 

I felt, when I had taken my fiancée home and formally 
received her parents’ sanction to our engagement, that I was 
myself unworthy to live in the intellectual and moral heights 
on which she flourished. But I could creep after her ina 
humble fashion, and do my best to make her love me. 

And in the meantime my loyalty to my friend and my 
friend’s wife was strengthened by a new and sacred bond 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


I SUPPOSE no man ever tried harder to be deeply, 
earnestly, sincerely in love then I tried to be with Miss 
Farington; and suppose no man every failed more com- 
pletely. I believe now that to any other woman I have 
ever met, being a man by no means without affectionate 
impulses, and being also in a most propitious mood for 
sentiment, I should have been by the end of the week 
submissive, if not adoring slave ; I wanted to bea slave; I 
was even anxious‘to become, for the time at least, the mere 
chattel of somebody else, a gracious and kindly somebody 
be it well understood, who would give me the wages of 
affection in return for my best efforts in her service. 

But Miss Farington’s heart and mind were far too well- 
regulated for her to tolerate, much less seek, such an empire 
over the man who was to be her lord and master. She 
despised sentiment, and meant to begin as she intended to 
keep on, neither giving nor accepting an unreasonable amount 
of affection. Respect and esteem, and, above all, compatibility 
of aims she used to say, not harshly, but with an implied 
reproach to my own more vulgar and sensual views, were 
the only sure foundation of happy married life; and I felt 
that so long as there was an unrepaired pigstye within a 
mile of Larkhall, I was an object of comparatively small im- 
portance in my /fiancee’s eyes. And the worst of it was | 
couldn’t contradict her. Reserving all her enthusiasm for 
philanthropic projects, she was on other matters the incarna- 
tion of common sense; and I soon found that it was the 
vague reputation for intellect which any man gets in the 
country who likes his books better than his neighbours 
which had attracted her attention to my unworthy self. She 
was disappointed with her bargain already ; I was sure of 
that ; but having made it, she was not the woman to go back 
from her word. She even had the good taste, on finding 
that her “plans” palled upon me, to drop them out of her 
conversation to a great extent ; but I had a shrewd suspicion 
that they would be let loose upon me again with full force 
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as soon as she should be installed as mistress of Larkhall, | 
was secretly resolved however, since my lady-love declined 
to rule me in the right woman’s way—through the heart, to 
assert my supremacy of the head in a startling and unex. 
pected manner so soon as I should be legally the master, 

In the meantime we jogged on with our engagement, and 
I found, in my daily walks with Lucy, and in luncheons and 
teas at her father’s, no charm strong enough to make me, 
for a moment, forget the fact that ina few days Babiole 
would be under my own roof. 

For I had decided that not honour enough could be 
done to my guests at the cottage; and, Ferguson and old 
Janet joining in the work with a heartiness which made 
me love them, we turned out the old house from garret to 
basement, and for a week there was such a sweeping and 
garnishing as never was known. We had only just got it in 
order when Fabian’s telegram came, announcing that they 
were off, and for the next forty-eight hours nobody could 
stop to take breath. The stable-boy had insisted on erecting 
at the entrance of the drive a lop-sided triumphal arch which, 
after having required constant renewing of its branches for 
a day and a half, having been put up much too soon, had to 
be taken down at the last moment as it was found that a 
carriage could not drive under it without either the arch 
carrying away the coachman, or the coachman carrying away 
the arch. They were to break the journey by spending one 
night at Edinburgh, and I had proposed to meet them at 
Aberdeen on the following day. But Miss Farington’s uncle 
having come to Ballater on purpose to annoy me—I mean on 
purpose to meet me,—I was forced to attend a most dull 
luncheon at Oak Lodge where I, in absence of mind, made 
myself very objectionable by expressing a doubt whether 
any lawyers would be found in heaven. 

They made me stay to tea, though I’m sure nobody 
wanted me, and I was dying to get away. It was nearly six 
before I could leave, and I rushed to the little station just as 
the passengers were streaming out of the train. I knew that 
Babiole was among them, and I came upon her suddenly as 
I got through the door on to the platform. She was leaning 
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on her mother, pale, thin, wasted, so that for pity and terror 
I could not speak, but just held out my arm and supported 
her to the carriage which by my orders, was waiting outside. 
As we drove off she leaned against her mother and held out 
her hand to me. 

“ Again—after four years, to be back with you under old 
Craigendarroch,” she said, almost in a whisper, with moist 
eyes. 

“Yes, yes, we'll set you up again as none of your doctors 
could do,” I said huskily. 

She smiled at me, still keeping my hand. 

“Will you, Mr. Maude ?” she asked half doubtingly, like 
a child. 

“See what marriage has done for her!” broke in Mrs. Ell- 
mer, half mournfully, half tartly. “She wouldn’t be satisfied 
till she’d tried it, and look at the result.” 

At that moment a yelping and barking behind us attracted 
our attention, and the next moment poor old Ta-ta, released 
from the van in which she had been travelling, overtook the 
carriage and tried to leap up from the road to lick my face. 

“Ta-ta, old girl, why we're going to have the old times 
back again,” I cried, much moved ; and after a drive in which 
only Mrs. Ellmer talked much, we all reached Larkhall in a 
more or less maudlin condition, overcome by old recollections. 

All the men and boys about the place had assembled in 
two rows at the entrance, and gave us a hearty cheer as we 
drove past. Ferguson was standing at the door, and I vow 
his hard old eyes were moist as he insisted on helping the 
little lady out himself. Janet, in a cap which rendered the 
wearer insignificant, made a respectful curtsey to Mrs. Scott 
as she came up the steps, but threw her arms around her as 
soon as she was fairly inside the hall. 

Mrs. Ellmer and I were rather afraid of the effects of 
fatigue and excitement on a frame scarcely convalescent, but 
the pleasure of being back among the hills was such a power- 
ful stimulant that within half-an-hour of going upstairs to 
the big south bedroom, which had been aired and cleaned and 
done up expressly for her, she flitted down again with quick 
steps, and with a faint stain of pink colour showing under 
the transparent skin of her thin cheeks. 
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I was just outside the front door, where I had been 
hovering about with an unlighted cigar between my lips, 
when I caught a glimpse of soft white drapery in the heayy 
shadows of the old staircase. I went back into the hall oan 
looked up at her, as she stopped with one hand on the ban- 
nisters, smiling down at me but saying nothing. She wore 
a transparent white dress that looked like muslin only that 
it was silky, with a long train that remained stretched on the 
stairs above her as she stopped. 

“JT thought it was an angel flying over my staircase,” | 
said gently. 

“And all the while it was only a silly moth that had 
singed its wings in the big, bright candle you had warned it 
to keep away from,” she answered gravely after a pause. 

“The wings will grow again, and when it goes back to the 
light " 

““We won't talk about going back yet,” she broke in with 
a little shiver, “I want to forget all about London for a little 
while, and try to feel just as I used to do here. I wouldn't 
bring Davis with me. Poor mama is going to be my nurse, 
and you to be my doctor, and I am going to take Craigen- 
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darroch after every meal.” 

“You must be ready for one now, one meal, I mean, not 
one mountain. Whereis poor mama?” 

“Oh, she’s gone to talk to Janet. She thinks I’m still 
waiting for her todo my hair. But she shall see that I am 
not an invalid any longer.” 

But as she spoke, the light died out of her eyes, and | 
saw the fragile white hand, the blue veined delicacy of which 
had alarmed me, suddenly clutch the bannister-rail tightly. 

“You mustn't boast too soon,” said I, as I ran up the stairs 
and supported her. 

She recovered herself in a few moments, being only very 
weak and tired, and she suddenly lifted her face to mine 
quite merrily. 

“Shall we take Froude to-morrow, Mr. Maude ? or shall I 
prepare a chapter of Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ War’ ?” she 
asked just in the old manner, “or a couple of pages of 
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«J think,” I answered slowly, while my heart leapt up as 
a salmon does at a fly, and I honestly tried not to feel so dis- 
loyally, unmistakably happy, “that we'll do a little modern 
poetry, and that we'll begin with ‘The Return of the Wan- 


9 


derer. 
I was leading her slowly downstairs, when Mrs. Ellmer’s 


high, piercing voice, coming towards us as the door of the 
housekeeper’s room was opened, suddenly broke upon our 
ears. 

“Well, I must go and congratulate him. I’m sure I always 
said that a nice wife was just the one thing he wanted.” 

“ Who's that ?” asked Babiole quite sharply. 

“Why, don’t you know your own mother’s voice ?” 

“ Yes, yes, but who is she talking about ? Who is it that 
wants a nice wife ?” 

“T suppose most of us do, only we are not all so lucky as 
a certain young actor I know,” I said brightly. 

But my heart was beating violently, and I felt Babiole’s 
fingers trembling on my arm. 

She asked me no more questions, and I took her into the 
dining-room to admire the roses with which we had loaded 
the table. But when her mother joined us a moment later, 
brimming over with excitement about my engagement, 
Babiole nodded, and said, “ Yes, mother, I’ve heard all about 
it,” and offered me no congratulations. 

As for me, the remembrance of my fiancée this evening 
threw me into a reckless mood. ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we—marry Miss Farington,” was the kind of 
thought that lay at the bottom of my deliberate abandon- 
ment of myself to the enthralling pleasure the mere presence 
of this little white human thing had power to give me. 
Mrs. “llmer and I were verv lively, both at dinner and after- 
wards in the study, where we all went merely to look at 
Ta-ta, but where Babiole insisted on our staying. She did 
not talk much ; but, on the other hand, her face never for a 
moment fell into that listless sadness which had pained and 
shocked me so much in London. When at last she was so 
evidently tired out that we had reluctantly to admit that she 
must go to bed, she let her mother see that she wanted to 
speak to me, and remained behind to say : 
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“T want to see this lady you are going to marry. For ] 
am not going to congratulate you till I see whether she is 
sweet, and beautiful, and noble, and worthy—to worship you, 
Mr. Maude,” she ended, earnestly. 

“She is a very nice girl,” said I, playing with Ta-ta with 
unconscious roughness which the monkey resented. 

“A nice girl for you!” she said, scornfully. “She must 
be more than that, or I will forbid the banns. I was afraid 
you would think it strange that I didn’t say something 
about it,” she went on, after a moment’s pause, rather 
nervously. “But I heard it—just now. I prayed about it— 
I did, indeed—just as I used to for myself and Fabian.” 

A fear evidently struck her here that the reminiscence 
was ill-omened, for she hastened to add: “ But then I didn’t 
deserve to be happy—and you do. Good-night,” she con- 
cluded, abruptly ; and drawing her hot hand with nervous 
haste out of mine, she left me. 

The next day came a re-action from the excitement of her 
arrival, and Babiole was not able to leave her room until late 
in the afternoon. I had paid my duty-call at Oak Lodge in 
the morning, and had been disconcerted to find that common 
sense and philanthrophy had grown less attractive than ever. 
Lucy expressed her intention of calling upon Mrs. Scott that 
very afternoon ; and when I explained that she was tired 
and not likely to make her appearance before dinner-time, 
my philanthropist said she would drive round to Larkhall in 
the evening. From this pertinacity I concluded that Miss 
Farington was perhaps not so entirely free from human 
curiosity, and perhaps feminine jealousy, as she would have 
liked me to suppose. At any rate, she kept me with her all 
day—an unjust conscience having made me _ exceedingly 
docile—and it was six o’clock before I got home. 

I went straight into the drawing-room, where Babiole, 
lying on a sofa before one of the windows, was enjoying the 
warm light of the declining sun. 

“Better ?” said Isimply, coming up to the sofa and look- 
ing down. 

All the energy and animation of the evening before were 
gone now. But, to me, Babiole never lost one charm with- 
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out gaining a greater. She had been fascinating in a lively 
mood ; she was irresistible in a quiet one. She gave me her 
hand, and answered in a weak voice :— 

“ Yes, I'm better, thank you.” 

“What have you been thinking about so quietly, all by 
yourself? I don’t fancy you ought to be allowed to think 
at all.” 

“T’ve been thinking about poor papa. Have you heard 
anything more about him ?” 

“ Yes, he’s all right, 1 believe—settled down in Aberdeen. 
I don’t think you'd better try to see him though. It might 
set him worrying again on tlre old subject, which perhaps he 
has forgotten.” 

She shook her head. “You don’t know papa as mama 
and I do. He wastes his life so that people despise him, 
and believe that he cares for nothing but the day’s enjoy- 
ment. But they are wrong. He is fierce and sullen, and he 
never forgets. He came up here to see you, and to do you 
harm ; and he will never rest until, at least, he’s tried to.” 

“Well, he and I were very good friends, and there is 
nothing I should like better than to meet him and make 
him listen to reason—as I’m sure he would do.” 

“He—he might not give you the chance.” 

I was pleased by her solicitude for me; but I showed 
her how very far-fetched her fears were, and assured her, 
moreover, that if Mr. Ellmer, with the brutal ferocity which 
had been ascribed to him, should ever go so far as to attack 
me personally, he would probably find his match in a man 
who lived so hardily as I. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I DID not mention Miss Farington’s threatened visit until 
the very moment when, after dinner, as we were all turning 
out for a walk round the garden, I caught a glimpse of her 
little pony carriage between the trees of the drive. Babiole, 
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wrapped in a long shawl of Indian embroidery which I haq 
taken a fancy to in a bazaar in Calcutta, and had gent 
home to her, was standing by a rose tree and choos. 
ing the flowers which I was to cut. Mrs. Ellmer, with 
characteristic vivacity, was running little races with 
with old Ta-Ta, whose failing energy was now satisfied with 
such small performances as these. The dog stopped short to 
bark at the carriage, to which Mrs. Ellmer now directed my 
attention. 

“Oh, yes; it’s Miss Farington, I think. She said she 
might come round this evening.” 

“What, Miss Farington! Your young lady! And you 
could forget that she wascoming ? Oh,naughty! naughty !” 
cried Mrs. Ellmer. 

Babiole’s face had flushed from chin to forehead. 

“We must go and meet her,” she said quietly, setting 
the example of going up the steps which led from terrace to 
terrace to the house. 

Reminded of my duty, I hastened up to the lawn, and 
was just in time to help my visitor out of the little carriage. 
She wore a grey dress, a dark blue jacket, a brown hat, and 
black silk gloves—a costume in which I had seen her often 
before, but which had not struck me as being a hideous com- 
bination until I saw it straightway after looking at a figure 
which, seen in the soft evening shadows which had began 
to creep up under the trees, had left in my mind an intoxi- 
‘ating vision of rich colours and soft outlines, like the con- 
ception of an Indian princess by an impressionist painter. 

Lucy Farington’s manner suffered as much by contrast 
with Mrs. Scott's as her dress had done. Never before had 
she seemed so matter-of-fact, so brusque, so blind and deaf 
to everything that was not strictly useful, or severely intellec- 
tual. On finding that Mrs. Scott took but a tepid interest in 
the subject of artizans’ dwellings, and had no acquaintance 
with the writings either of Kant or Klopstock, she glanced 
ct me, who had never been bold enough to avow the whole 
depth of my indifference to the one, and my ignorance of 
the other subject, with an expression of scarcely disguised 
contempt. 
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“Tam afraid Henry and I shall scarcely find in you a 
warm sympathiser of our plans, Mrs. Scott,” she said, with a 
rather pitying smile. “ But, of course, we must not expect 
vou London ladies to condescend to take an interest in 
cottagers ; and it is only we poor country girls who, for 
the want of anything better to do, have to improve our 
minds.” 

We were all in the dining-room now, to my great rezret, 
for [felt that if we had remained in the garden we might 
have dispersed ourselves, and I might have been spared 
hearing my fiancéo’s unaccountable outbreak of bad taste. 
Babiole answered, very quietly ;— 

“You have misunderstood me a little, I am afraid, Miss 
Farington,” she said. “It is not that my mother and I don’t 
take an interest in cottagers; but that, having been cottagers 
ourselves, and having known and visited cottagers rather as 
friends than as patrons, we can’t at once jump into the habit 
of considering them wholesale as if we were poor law 
guardians.” 

“ And as for improving one’s mind,” broke in Mrs. Ellmer, 
who was growing exceedingly irate at the persistent manner 
in which the philanthropist ignored her, “ You must blame 
Mr. Maude if she is not learned enough, for it was he who 
educated her.” 

This bold speech made a great sensation. Miss Farington 
drew herself up: Babiole shot at mean eloquent, involun- 
tary glance from eyes which were suddenly filled with tears ; 
while I confess that if I had been called upon to speak at 
that moment, I should have gone near to choking. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Ellmer went on, undaunted :— 

“I suppose it’s very old fashioned to think that one’s 
studies ought to be with the object of giving pleasure to 
other peop:e. But I’m sure it’s pleasanter to hear a girl play 
a nice piece of music than to hear her talk about books that 
most of us have never heard of.” 

“T love music—good music,” said Lucy, coldly. “ No study 
is more refining and more profound than that of the great 
masters of harmony. I had no idea, Mrs. Scott, that you 
were an accomplished amateur. Will you not give me the 
pleasure of hearing you.” 
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“T am afraid I am not a very scientific student,” gaiq 
Babiole, as she walked towards the piano, which I opened 
for her. 

She looked so pale and tired, that I suggested in a low 
voice that she had better not play to-night. She glanced at 
Miss Farington, however, and I, following the direction of 
her eyes, saw that my fiancée was watching us in a displeased 
manner. I therefore beat a retreat from the piano, and 
Babiole began to play. She was a good performer, and 
although not one of phenomenal accomplishment, she seemetl 
to me to give something of her own grace and charm to the 
music she interpreted. She was nervous this evening, on 
account of the critical element in the audience ; but I thought 
she played with even more of sympathy and of power than 
usual. She had chosen one of the less hackneyed of Mendels- 
sohn’s songs without words, and when she had finished, | 
thanked her heartily, while Miss Farington chimed in with 
more reserve. | 

“Tam afraid,” said Babiole, “that is not the sort of music 
to give you great pleasure, but I can’t play much by heart, 
and that is one of the few things I know.” 

“Of course,” agreed Miss Farington, readily, “I acquit you 
of such a terrible charge as an enthusiasm for the shallow 
sentimentalism of the ‘Sieder ohne Worte.’ Some day, I 
hope, in the daytime, you will let me have the pleasure of 
hearing you play something you really like. Itis really very 
good of you to have received me at all so late, but I had 
heard so much about you, that I must plead guilty to the 
childish charge of not being able to control my impatience 
to see you.” 

And Miss Farington took leave of the two ladies and 
sailed out of the room, followed meekly by me. I was inno 
affectionate mood, having been astonished and disgusted by 
her undreamt-of power of making herself disagreeable. . 

“T want you to come and spend the day at Oak Lodge to- 
morrow, Henry,” she said in a kinder tone than she had used 
during the evening, as soon as she was seated in the pony- 
carriage. “I have some designs of a new church to show 
you, which I think even you will like, and my uncle 
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Matthew is most anxious to see more of you than he had a 
chance of doing yesterday.” 

“Thank you, it is very kind,” I answered rather coldly, 
«and of course I shall be happy to come and see you to- 
morrow, as usual, if you will let me. But I couldn't spend 
the whole day at Oak Lodge, because, you see, I have guests 
to consider.” 

“ And can't they spare you for a single afternoon ?” asked 
Luzy, with a hard laugh. “ I shall really begin to feel quite 
jealous.” 

“You need not, indeed,” I broke out hastily and earnestly, 
“]T assure you——” 

She interruptel me in a very abrupt and icy manner. 
“Pray do not take the trouble. No man who was such a 
flimsy creature as to give me reason for jealousy could possi- 
bly retain a hold upon my affections.” 
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“Of course not, 
way, but with a dawning suspicion that my fiancée’s affec- 


I assented, in my usual mean-spirited 


tions would not prove strong enough for even a less flimsy 
creature than I to obtain a firm grip on. 

“My father and Mrs. Farington will drive over to-morrow,” 
Lucy went on; “I believe they intend to ask Mrs. Scott to 
dinner. I suppose one must ask the mother, too,” she added 
dubiously. 

“Tt will certainly be better, unless you wish to insult them 
both,” I said in an unnaturally subdued tone, the signific- 
ance of which I think she failed to notice. “ But inany case 
the invitation will have no awful results, for Mrs. Scott is not 
well enough to go out to dinners.” 

“Ah, poor thing, I suppose not. She looks very ill. It 
seems almost impossible to believe what they tell me, that 
she was once very pretty. Perhaps she would not look so 
bad though if somebody could only persuade her to dress like 
other people. Did you ever see anything like that shaw] 
arrangement she had on when I first came ?” 

“ Never,” said I calmly ; “ but I confess I am barbarous 
enough to think that a merit. Every lady's style of dress 
should have something unique about it.” 

“Indeed! Then how about mine ?” 
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“Your style of dress is unique, too,” said I politely 

Miss Farington looked at me doubtfully, but came, I think, 
to the conclusion that she had been disagreeable enough for 
one day, even if this compliment were a dubious one, §» 
she contented herself with begging me warmly to come early 
the next day and to remember that my guests were not to 
absorb me too entirely, and then she advanced her cheek for 
me to kiss, and drove away through the trees. When I turned 
back into the house I found a great turmoil prevailing, 
‘‘ Mistress Scott had been on her way to her room when she 
had swooned awa’ on the stairs,” Janet said. I stole presently 
up the staircase to her door, and Mrs. Ellmer come out to 
tell me that Babiole had indeed been overcome by fatigue 
and had fainted, but that she was much better now and 
would be all right in the morning after the night’s rest. 

But I was anxious about the poor child, for her pallor 
during the evening had frightened me. My Lucy’s new de- 
parture, too, had given me something to think about, so that 
sleep for the present was out of the question. I therefore de- 
termined to keep myvigil comfortably ; and going into thestudy 
I threw another log on the fire which, winter and summer, 
was always necessary in the evening, and lighting my pipe, 
stretched myself in my old chair and gave myself up to 
meditation which resolved itself before long into a doze. 

I woke up suddenly before the fire had got low, and heard 
the old boards of the floor above me creeking repeatedly, as 
if some one were hurrying about on them with a soft tread. 
The room over my study was that which had been assigned 
to Mrs. Scott, so that I was on the alert at once, afraid that 
she had been taken ill again in the night, and that her 
mother, who slept in a little room next to hers, was running 
to and fro in attendance npon her. 

I jumped up from my chair, with the intention of going 
upstairs to ask Mrs. Ellmer whether I could be of any use, 
but before I had taken two steps in a slow, sleepy fashion, 
listening all the time, the creaking ceased and I heard the 
sound of a door being opened on the landing above. The 
study-door was ajar, so that in the complete stillness of the 
night the faintest noise was audible to me. I crossed the 
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room softly, creeping nearer to the door with keenly open 
ears and with something more than curiosity in my mind, 
For without being at all one of those highly sensitive per- 
sons who can distinguish without fail one footfall from 
another, I knew the difference between Mrs. Ellmer’s quick, 
active step, and the slow, soft tread which I now heard on the 
polished uncarpeted floor of the corridor. The steps became 
inaudible as I caught the light sound of a skirt sweeping 
from stair to stair; then again I heard a slow tread on the 
polished floor of the hall. Although I knew well enough 
who it was, a long sigh which suddenly reached my ears and 
proclaimed beyond doubt the wanderer’s identity, seemed to 
pierce my body and leave a deep wound. It was Babiole, 
either in misery or in pain, who was wandering forlornly 
about the house in the middle of the night. She was feeling 
about for something in the darkness when I opened wide the 
door of the study, and let the lamplight fall upon her just as 
the chain of the front door rattled in her hands and fell with 
a loud noise against the oak. 

She glanced back at me in a startled manner, but pro- 
ceeded to unlock the door and to turn the handle. She had 
on the muslin dress she had worn during the evening, with 
her travelling cloak and bonnet. I saw by the vacant man- 
ner in which her eyes rested fora moment upon me, with< 
out surprise or recognition, that there was some cloud in her 
brain. I advanced quickly into the hall and laid my fingers 
upon the handle of the door. 

“What are you doing down here to-night 7” I asked in a 
low voice, but with an air of authority, “ You ought to be 
sleeping.” 

She drew back a little, and looked helplessly from the 
door to me, 

“ Now go back upstairs again, and get into bed as fast as 
you can,” I continued coaxingly, “ or your mother will find 
out that you have left your room, and be very much fright- 
ened.” 

But recalling her purpose she made a spring towards the 
door, and as I stood firm and prevented her opening it, she 
fell to wild and piteous entreaties.” 
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“Let me pass, please, I must go, I tell you I must go, before 
they know—before they guess. It will all come right if Igo,” 
“Tell me first why you want to go,” said I gently. 

The lamplight streamed out from the open study-door 
upon us, showing me her dazed, almost haggard face, her dis. 
ordered dress, and nervous trembling of her hands. She 
looked at me for a moment more steadily, and I thought she 
was coming to herself. 

“T can’t tell you,” she whispered, still fumbling with the 
door-handle and looking down at her own fingers. 


] 


“Well, then, go upstairs now, and you shall tell me all 
about it to-morrow,” I said persuasively. 

“No, no, no,” she broke out as wildly and vehemently ag 
at first, seeming again to lose all control of herself as she 
became excited. “To-morrow I shall be happy again, and I 
shall not be able to go. He cannot care for this girl while I’m 
here, I know it ; I am spoiling everything for them ; I want 
to go back to my husband, and not wait for him to come and 
fetch me. Don’t you see? Don’t you understand ? 

{ven while she wabbled out the secrets, ignorant who I 
was, her instinct of confidence in me made her support 


” 


herself on my arm, and lean upon m> as she whispered 
excitedly in my ear: 

“Well, but it is night, and there are no trains till the 
morning, you know.” 

For a moment she seemed bewildered. Then with an 
expression of childlike simplicity she said: “I shall find 
my way. God told me I was right to go. I can pray up 
here among the hills, just as 1 used when I was a child, and 
He told me it was right.” 

Luzkily, perhaps, hor strength wa3 failing her even a 
she spoke. She swayed unsteadily on my arm and I made 
little resistance but a faint murmur of protest as I half 
carried her back to the staircase. As her head fell languidly 
against my shoulder I saw that again as fatigue overcame 
excitement, she was recovering her wandering consciousness, 
and I made haste to take advantage of the fact. 

“Come,” said I, “you had better go upstairs and rest a 
little while—before you start, you know.” 
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She looked up at me in a dreamy, bewildered manner as 
she leant, supported by my arms, against the staircase, and 
two tears, shining in the darkness, rolled down her cheeks ; 
«Iam afraid,” said she in a broken whisper, “that I shall 
not be able to go at all.” 

Then, with a long sigh, she stood up, twined her arm 
within mine and let me lead her upstairs. The door of her 
room was open, and the two candles flickering and smoking 
in the draught cast moving s‘iadows over a disorder: of 
dresses and dainty women’s clothing flung in confusion about 
the room. Babiole glanced inside, and then looked up at me 
in bewilderment and alarm, like one roused out of sleep to 
s2e something strange and terrible. 1 wanted her to get to 
rest before her memory should overtake her. So I took off 
her bonnet and cloak, and profiting by the utter docility she 
showel me, glanced into the room and said, in a tone of 
authority, such as one would use to a child : 

“Now, [ shall com? upstairs again in exactly five minutes 
and shall knock at your door. If you are in bed by that 
tim? you are to call out ‘good-night.’ If you are not, I shall 
wake your mother up, and send herin to you. Now, will 
you do as I tell you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said she, meekly. 

“Then good-night.” 

“Good-night, Mr. Maude.” 

She knew me then; but I somehow fancied, from the 
old-fashioned demureness with which she gave me her hand, 
that she believed herself to be once more the little maid of 
Craigendarroch, and me to be her old master. 

Next day Babiole did not appear at breakfast, and her 
mother said she was in a state of deep depression, and must» 
her mother thonght, by her manner, have had a fright in the 
night. I was very anxious to see heragain, and to find ou; 
how much she remembered of our nocturnal adventure. So 
anxious was I, in fact, that I forgot all about my appointment 
at Oak Lolge at eleven, and it was not until Mrs. Ellmer and 
I were having luncheon at two that I was suddenly 
remindel of my neglect in a rather summury fashion by 
being presentel by Ferguson with a note directed in my 
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fiancée’s handwriting, and told that a messenger was Waiting, 
I opened it conscience-stricken, but hardly prepared for the 
blow it contained. 
This was the note : 
“DEAR MR. MAUDE,’—The opening was portentous, 

“It is with feelings of acute pain that I address thus 
formally a gentleman in whom I once thought I had had the 
good fortune to discover a heart, and more especially a mind, 
to which I could in all things submit the control of my own 
weaker and more frivolous nature.” Lucy Farington 
frivolous! Shades of Aristotle and Bacon! “ For some 
time past I have begun to feel that I was deceived ; I do not 
for a moment mean that you intended deception, but that, in 
my anxiety to believe the best, | deceived myself. Your 
growing indifference to the dearest wishes of my _ heart, 
culminating in your positive non-appearance this morning 
(when I had prepared a little surprise for you in the shape 
of ameecting with Mr. Finch, the architect, with his designs 
for a mode! self-supporting village laundry) leave hardly any 
room for doubt that our views of life are too hopelessly dis- 
similar for us to hope to embark happily in matrimony. _ If 
this is indeed the case, with much regret I will give you 
your liberty and request the return of my perhaps foolishly 
fond letters. If, on the other hand, you are not willing that 
all should be at an end between us, I beg that you will come 
to me in the pony-carriage, which will await your orders. 

“T remain, dear Mr. Maude, with my sincerest apologies 
if I have been unduly hasty, 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“LuCY FARINGTON.” 

My first emotion was one of anger against the girl for 
being such a fool ; my second was of thankfulness to her for 
being so wise. I should have liked, in pique, to have straight- 
way got those letters, which she was mistaken in considering 
compromisingly affectionate, to have made them into a 
small but neat parcel and despatched them forthwith. Instead 
of this, I excused myself to Mrs. Ellmer, went into the 
study ina state of excitement, half pain and half relief, and 
wrote a note : 
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“My DEAR MISS FARINGTON, 

“ Your letter forbids me to address you in a more affection- 
ate way, though you are mistaken in supposing that my 
feelings towards you have changed. Itseems to me that we 
have both, if I may use the expression, been running our 
heads againsta brick wall. You have been seeking in mea 
learned gentleman with a strong natural bent for philan- 
trophy, while I hoped to find in youan intelligent and withal 
most kind and loving-hearted girl who would condescend to 
console me for the “ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
in return for my very best endeavours to make her happy. 
Well, is the mistake past repairing? I am not too old to 
learn philanthrophy under your guidance ; you, lam sure, are 
too sweet not to forgive me for preferring a walk with you 
alone tointerviews with all the architects who ever desecrated 
nature. I cannot come back with the carriage now to see 
Mr. Finch ; but if you will in the course of the afternoon let 
me have another ever so short note telling me to come and 
see you, | shall take it as a token that you are willing to give 
me another chance, and within half an hour of receiving it I 
will be with you, to take my first serious lesson in philanthropy 
and to pay for it in what love-coin you please. 

“ Believe me, dear Lucy—if I may—dear Miss Farington, 
if I must, 

** Yours ever most faithfully and sincerely, 
“ HENRY L. MAUDE.” 

I saw the groom drive off with this note,and spent the 
early part of the afternoon wandering about the garden, trying 
to make out what sort of answer I wished for. This was the 
one I got: 

“DEAR MR. MAUDE, 

“The tone of levity which characterises your note admits 
but of one explanation. No gentleman could so address the 
lady whose respect and esteem he sincerely wished to retain, 
I therefore return your letters and the various presents you have 
been kind enough to make me, and beg that you will return 
me my share of our correspondence. Please do not think I 
bear you any ill-will. I am willing to believe the error was 
mutual, I shall rather increase than discontinue my prayers 
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on your behalf, that your perhaps somewhat pliable nature 
may not render you the victim of designing persons, 
“T remain, dear Mr. Maude, 
“ Ever sincerely your friend, 
“ Lucy FARINGTON.” 

When I got to the end of this warm-hearted effusion, | 
rushed off to make up my parcel : seven notes, a smoking cap, 
and a pair of slippers, which last I regretted giving up, as they 
were large and comfortable ; a book on village architecture 
and another of sermons by an eloquent and unpractical 
modern preacher completed the list. I fastened them up 
sealed and directed them, and sent them out to the under- 
gardener from Oak Lodge, who had brought the note, and 
had been directed to wait foran answer. Then witha senge 
of relief which was unmixed this time, I went back to my 
study, lit my pipe, and sat ;down in front of the parcel my 
late love had sent me. I was struck by its enormous superiority 
in neatness to the ill-shapen brown paper bundle in which 
I had just sent off mine ; and it presently occurred to me that 
the remarkable deftness with which corners had been turned 
in and string knotted and tied could never have been attained 
by hands unused to any kind of active labour. Miss Farington 
either too much overcome by emotion to tie her parcel up 
herself, or from an absence of sentiment which might or 
might not be considered to do her credit, had entrusted the 
task of sending back my presentsto her maid. 

Mechanically I opened the parcel, and, not being deeply 
enough wounded by the abrupt termination of my engage- 
ment to throw my rejected gifts with passion into the fire, I 
arranged them on the table in arow, spread out my returned let- 
ters (which had @// been neatly opened witha pen orsmall paper~ 
knife and considered the well meant but disastrous venture of 
which they were therelics with much thoughtfulness. It had 
beena failure from first tolast ; not only hadit failed todrawmy 
thoughts and affections from the little pale lady who was now 
the wife of my friend, but it had also unhappily resulted in 
rendering her by contrast alovelier and more desirable object 
than before. There was no doubt of it ; the only unalloyed 
pleasure my fiancée had afforded me was the increase of 
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delight I had felt, after nearly three weeks of her improving 
society, in meeting my little witch of the hills once more, 
Onthe whole, my conscience was pretty clear with regard 
to Miss Farington ; I had been prepared to offer her affection 
and she had preferred an interest in domestic architecture, 
which I had then seduously cultivated. The question was, what 
was to bedone now ? =I decided that the most prudent course 
would be to say nothing of my rupture with my lady-love, 
and if I should be unable to subdue a certain unwonted 
hilarity at dinner time, to ascribe it to other causes. 

Ihad scarcely made this resolution, however, when I 
heard light sounds in the hall and a knock at my door, and I 
said “come in” with my heart leaping up and a hot and 
feverish conviction that it was all up with the secret, for the 
outspread letters which I convulsively gathered into a heap 
the lace pocket-handkerchief, the chased gold smelling- 
bottle, and the other articles for which a bachelor of retired 
habits would be likely to have small use, told their own 
tale; while to make matters worse, To-to had got hold of the 
engagement ring, and had placed it on the top of his box for 
safety while he minutely inspected its morocco case, and 
chawed up the velvet lining, with all the zest of a gourmand. 

One helpless glance was all I had time for befure the door 
opened and Babiole came in. 











RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By ERICA DERING. 





CHAPTER I. 
ON BEHALF OF THE PRISONER. 


SIX years ago my prospects were by no meuns so brizht 
as I think I may, without undue optimism, say that they are 
to-day. My briefs were few and far between. I had no 
talent for literature, that refuge for the destitute; and 
seemed likely to remain in the rank and file of the ever- 
increasing army of unemployed barristers, while the prospect 
long since so happily realised of calling Millicent Clyde my 
wife, seemed then dim and distant indeed. But at length 
luck turned. My leader was taken ill in the middle ofa 
somewhat important trial; and as it was especially unde- 
sirable to postpone the case, the further conduct of it was 
left in my hands. 

The appearance of unexpected witnesses for the plaintiff, 
obliged us to alter the line of our defence; but fortunately 
I was able to hit—almost on the spur of the moment—upon 
an even more effective one; and subsequently earned the 
day, winning an unusually warm commendation from the 
judge for my handling of somewhat difficult material. 
From that day I prospered; and in a few months found 
myself as busy as I had been before unwillingly idle. 
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No one was more heartily, and I knew sincerely, pleased 
at my success than my special friend, Douglas Rayburn. We 
had been schoolfellows, then college mates, and when, soon 
after I had been called to the bar, Douglas joined me there, 
although he was in another division, we both thought ita 
piece of good fortune that he was able to secure chambers on 
the same landing, and immediately opposite my own. 

No one who really knew Douglas Rayburn could fail to 
love and admire him; but he was scarcely what is called a 
popular man, and was frequently spoken of as Quixotic, by 
those who deem the somewhat rare qualities of unselfishness 
and earnestness, old-fashioned, and perhaps even slightly 
ridiculous. 

And Douglas Rayburn wes singularly unselfish, and 
wonderfully e.rnest in anything that he undertook, throwing 
himself heart and soul ‘into his own cases when he happened 
to have any, which was seldom, and into those of his friends, 
when, as was usual, his own brief-bag was empty, with a 
zeal that was rather a joke among the rest of us, who, how- 
ever eager in the cause of our clients, hardly felt that the 
triumph, or defeat of plaintiff or defendant, was a question 
round which—out of court at any rate—our whole world 
turned. 

Rayburn was the son of a poor country rector, who had 
crippled himself in order to allow his son a first-class educa- 
tion, and could give him little further assistance ; and he was 
apparently entirely without that influence so well-nigh 
essential to a young barrister who has yet to get his foot upon 
the ladder so that I knew he had lately, in spite of his 
almost passionate devotion to his profession, been gravely 
and anxiously considering the necessity of abandoning it for 
some less congenial but more lucrative form of employment. 

The struggle and disappointment were already drawing 
sad lines upon his face, and it was therefore with surprise 
and pleasure that when one morning about twelve months 
after the improvement in my own affairs he hurriedly 
entered my room, I noted an alertness in his step, and hope- 
fulness in his expression that I felt could have but one in- 
terpretation—a “ brief!” 
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“Well, old man,” he exclaimed in a tone that he tried to 
make cool and unconcerned, but which trembled with sup- 
pressed excitement : “I fancy I’ve got my chance at last, I’ye 
been retained in what is, I think, going to be a big case.” 

“No! have you? By George! In what?” I enquired 
with lively interest. 

“T am retained for the defence of William Dean,” he 
answered. 

“ Not that East End murder case ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“By George!” drawing a long breath, “who is your 
leader ?” 

“]T haven’t got one. I am to undertake the case myself.” 

I was too much astonished to give vent even to an ex- 
clamation ; and in answer to the silent but eloquent amaze- 
ment of my expression Rayburn went on hurriedly : 

“T know its an awful responsibility; I feel it. Both 
Johnston, who is his solicitor, and I, have done all we could 
to make old Dean listen to reason, and to persuade him to let 
Johnston retain another counsel; but nothing will move 
him. Regardless of etiquette, the poor old fellow insisted on 
coming to speak to me about it himself, it must be “ Master 
Douglas, or nobody.” 

“Oh, you know the gentleman, then?” 

“Yes! Old Dean has a small farméx in my father’s parish ; 
and I have known him and his sonall my life ; but I had no 
notion until yesterday that the man arrested for this murder 
was our William Dean. The name is common enough,and I 
did not even know the poor fellow was in London. I saw 
him I remember, when I was at home last year; and heard 
him singing like a lark. Poor old Bill!” 

“What on earth was he dcing iu London, iti an East End 
lodging house, then ?” I enquired, “been getting into bad 
ways, and drifted up here like the rest, I suppose ?” 

“He ‘drifted up here like the rest,’ unfortunately for him, 
but not exactly through getting into bad ways. You see old 
Dean is a worthy old fellow enough in his way, but he is 
awfully pig-headed, and a bit of a tyrant at home. But this 
business has knocked all the stiffening out of him, and he 
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blames himself in the most heart-broken way for all that has 
occurred. He told me all about it last night. His wife has 
been dead many years, and since her death a widowed sister 
of hers, and her daughter, have lived with him. The old 
lady died about eighteen months ago, and Dean, it seems, 
thought it would make things all square and pleasant, quite 
a family party, if William married his cousin, and ordered 
him todo so. William, however, had set his affections on a 
girl in the village, and, quite in the fashion of the young 
man in Tennyson's poem, married her in spite of his father 
who, still following the lines of Tennyson’s story, promptly 
turned his son out of doors. William has a spice of the old 
gentleman in him, (of both the old gentlemen, I might say), 
and brought his bride to town, under the pleasing delusion, 
these country people persist in harbouring, that London is 
paved with gold and silver. Of course it was the old story, 
he could get no work, and they have sunk lower and lower 
till they got into that den, and in some inscrutable manner 
he has got mixed up in this horrible affair.” 

“Mixed up!” I exclaimed, getting up and searching among 
a pile of recent newspapers that lay on my table, “ Yes, I 
should rather say he had. 1 did not read the details carefully, 
but it seemed to me the case was pretty clear against him, in 
fact I thought there was no doubt about the matter, that the 
police took him almost red-handed.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, though I’m afraid things look 
awfully black against him. But I know Bill; he is innocent, 
I'll stake my life on that, so we shall find some means of 
proving it, and setting it all right, I’ve no doubt.” 

I had not had the advantage of an early acquaintance 
with Mr. William Dean, and perhaps for this reason, by no 
means shared Rayburn’s confidence, as to his innocence, 
while after reading the newspaper accounts of the murder, 
and his subsequent arrest for it, I had at least strong doubts 
that Douglas or anyone else, would be able to set it all right. 

Two days previously, the earliest editions of the evening 
papers had gone off rapidly to the inspiriting cry, “Terrible 
murder in the East End, arrest of the supposed mnrderer,” 
and I now perused the graphic details under this attractive 
heading with considerable interest. 
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“Tt appeared that an old costermonger, James Wright by 
name, had lived for some years ina back room, on the second 
floor of a rambling, old-fashioned, and crowded lodging 
house in the neighbourhood of Stepney. He bore the un. 
enviable, and in such a locality, dangerous character of 
miser, and was popularly supposed to hoard vast sums of 
money in his room, into which, until lately, he had refused 
to admit man, woman, or child. He added to his profession 
of the barrow, that of usury, and lent out small sums, 
modestly charging almost cent per cent interest for the tem- 
porary accommodation, This room adjoined the one occupied 
for the last few weeks, by the Deans, communicating with it 
in fact by a door which was always kept fastened, being se- 
cured on their side by a wooden bolt, and on his by a strong 
lock. Latterly he had been ailing, and in his weakness had 
so far relaxed his usual rule of solitude as to permit Mrs, 
Dean, whose fresh country face and pleasant manners had 
apparently won a sort of liking from him, to tidy up his 
room. and do a little washing for him. It was supposed that 
he had also lent her husband money, but had become im- 
patient for repayment, his terms being if not “small profits” 
at any rate “quick returns,” for they were known to have 
had a sharp quarrel one evening. 

Mrs. Dean was away that night, nursing a sick woman in 
the next street, and the following morning Wright was found 
murdered in his bed. The door opening on to the landing 
was locked on the inside, while on that communicating with 
Dean’s rooms the lock had been cleverly forced, though the 
bolt on their side had been secured again. At the time of 
this discovery Dean’s room was empty, and it was at first sup- 
posed that he had fled. Before the police had finished the 
investigation of the apartments, however, he returned, being 
apparently still partially under the influence of drink, and 
was at once arrested. 

On being searched, two or three loose sovereigns, for 
which he was unable to account, were found upon him, and 
further search revealed hidden beneath the bed-clothes 
several more coins, a five-pound note, a bloodstained knife 
belonging to Wright, and a nearly empty bottle of gin, which 
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the landlord recognised as one he had obtained full for the 
deceased on the previous evening. Dean was of course at 
once taken to the police station, strongly, but in a somewhat 
confused and incoherent manner, protesting his innocence. 

Certainly things did “look very black against him,” I 
thought with a shrug of my shoulders, though I earnestly 
hoped he would be able to clear himself, for Rayburn’s sake, 
and later for his own, and still more for that of his broken- 
hearted old father, and pretty, anxious-eyed young wife, for 
to all of them Rayburn insisted on introducing me. 

The two latter I cordially liked as well as pitied, and though 
my belief in human nature, and faith in apparent frankness 
of manner, was less strong than _Rayburn’s, I found it diffi- 
cult to believe that the seemingly open and simple young 
farmer was really guilty of so foul a crime. 

He protested his innocence firmly euough now, but un- 
fortunately his memory was wholly at fault as to what had 
taken place that fatal night, after ten o’clock, up to which 
hour he declared he had been drinking with two men, named 
Matthews and Dunn, who occupied a room above that of the 
murdered man. His own impression was that he had fallen 
asleepin their room, but they, on the contrary, declared that he 
had left them shortly after the hour named, being then some- 
what, although very slightly, the worse for liquor. 

I was also much touched bythe implicit faith they all three 
showed in “ Master Douglas,” as they called him, and in their 
unshaken confidence in his power and will to save them. 

“Lord bless you sir!” said the old man to me, “’E ‘ave 
knowed us sin’ ’e were so ’igh, an’ we ’ave knowed ’im, am 
‘e be a rare clever un, an’ a rare plucky un be our Master 
Douglas, an’ ’e’ll save my Willum agin all the judges and 
all the lawyers in England, ’e wull.” 

My own time was just then very fully occupied with some 
important cases in which I was myself engaged, so that I was 
unable to show as active an interest in the matter as other- 
wise, for my friend’s sake, I should have done. But I could 
see by the increasing absorption of his manner, by the deep- 
ening shadow on his face, that his fonfidence and hope of 
saving Dean, were growing daily fainter, 
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And the result of the trial justified our fears, 

I had only time to slip into court for a few minutes during 
the judge’s summing-up, but that summuing-up was damning, 
It could hardly fail to be so. Every proof of Dean's guilt 
seemed to be forthcoming. 

Scraps of paper found on the murdered man showed 
that Dean had owed him money. The landlord testified to 
the quarrel between the two, on the previous evening, to the 
fact that Mrs. Dean had had unwonted access to the deceased's 
room, and might therefore have discovered where he con- 
cealed his money, and have communicated her knowledge to 
her husband, and also that the half empty bottle of spirit, 
found under Dean’s bed, had been procured by him for 
Wright. 

Matthews swore—his evidence being corroborated by that 
of Dunn—that Dean had spent an hour or two with them 
playing cards in their room in the evening, when he had 
appeared greatly excited, and had uttered threats against 
Wright. That he drank with them, but not deeply, and that 
he left them shortly after ten p.m. That he, Matthews having 
promised to call the deceased early the following morning 
had become alarmed on receiving no reply to his repeated 
knocks, and that finding the door locked, he had entered the 
Dean’s room only to finditempty. That his suspicions being 
aroused he had called the iandlord, and with him had found, 
on trying thedoor from Dean’s room, that it was unlocked, 
and that on passing through they had discovered Wright 
lying murdered in his bed. 

The police testified to the fact of the door on to the landing 
being locked, with the key still in it on the inside, while 
that from Dean’s room had been forced. To the finding of 
the money on Dean’s person, and concealed with the bottle 
and the knife under, or about, his bed. To his having been 
out at an unusually early hour, presumably to dispose of the 


rest of his plunder, and to his confusion and strangeness of. 


manner when arrested. 

Against this array, of evidence, Dean’s defence sounded 
weak and halting in the extreme. The borrowing of the 
money and the subsequent quarrel on Wright's pressing him 
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for immediate repayment, with heavy interest, he acknow- 
ledged, but declared that he remembered nothing after 
drinking with Matthews and Dunn, until he woke soon after 
daybreak to find himself lying, fully dressed, upon his own 
bed, feeling stupid and dazed and with a violent headache. 
That hoping to obtain relief for this, he had gone for a short 
walk in the early morning air. That on his return, while 
still sick and giddy, he had been arrested and the sovereigns 
which he maintained he had never seen before, found in his 
waistcoat pocket. An equal ignorance he persisted in 
pleading with regard to the things found under and in his bed. 

Of course Rayburn did his best for him, bringing wit- 
nesses to speak to the excellent character always borne by, 
the prisoner, placing in its best light every jot of evidence 
that could tell in his favour, and making so eloquent and 
impassioned an appeal in his speech for the defence, that not 
only the presiding judge, but several leading counsel present 
complimented him highly on his efforts. 

But the weight of circumstantial evidence against Dean 

ras too strong. It seemed clearly a common murder case, 
only remarkable for the extreme stupidity and lack of pre- 
cautions on the part of the prisoner, a stupidity which, as the 
counsel for the Crown pointed out, was less likely to have been 
exhibited in a town reared than in a country bred man. 

So evidently thought the jury. And one look at Rayburn’s 
weary, haggard face, as I met him leaving the court told me 
the verdict I had not waited to hear, that poor William Dean 
was condemned to be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

We walked in silence back to my chambers—for I saw 
that Douglas was too much moved for speech, but once there 
I made him swallow a glass ef wine, and tried to say a few 
words of sympathy and encouragement. 

“T’m awfully sorry you know, old fellow,” I said, putting 
my arm about his shoulders, as when we were boys together, 
“If anybody could have got him off, you would, you con- 
ducted the whole case splendidly, and have made your name 
and I hope your entire future, by your speech for him, but 
it was quite too clear a case, and you can’t really have wished 


to save a man guilty of a deed like that.” 
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“Ay, but that’s just the rub,” said Rayburn, rising and 
pacing restlessly up and down, “ He’s not guilty. I'm certain 
of it. Vd stake my life on his innocence, and I'd give my 
life to prove it. God! it’s too horrible !” he continued, « to 
think of that poor fellow dying, and his father’s heart being 
broken, and that poor girl’s life wrecked, for a crime he never 
committed.” 

“Look here old fellow,” I said, sooihtngly, * you'll only 
make yourself really ill if you think about it like that. It's 
not your fault anyhow, God knows you've done your best.” 

“Ah! God knows I've tried to,” he answered, sinking into 
a chair, and burying his face in his hands, * but 1 must do 
more yet. 1 must save him somehow, even now. They all 
trusted to me so.” 

I saw that he was thoroughly overwrought, and feeling 
that he was better left to himself for awhile, [ busied myself 
with some papers, until, becoming half-alarmed at his long 
silence, | was about to address him again, when he suddenly 
raised his head and said,in a quiet voice, very different to 
his late excited tones : 

“ Leslie, there’s been foul play somewhere, and someone in 
that house knows more than he or she will confess, and I 
suspect—I have always suspected—it’s that half-witted fellow 
who lives in the room over Dean's. I don’t believe he is half 
so stupicdas he pretends to be,and that he heard or saw something 
that night which forsome reason or other he is hiding. He says 
he slept soundly all night, and heard and saw nothing, stuck 
to it even on oath to-day, but I don’t believe it. I believe he 
is afraid of somebody. But Vl never rest till I have found 


out, and Vl clear Dean yet, alive or dead.” 
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CHAPTER LL. 
IN THE HOUR OF SUCCESS. 


DURING the days that followed, Rayburn seemed resolved 
to keep his promise ; so far as taking no rest was concerned, 
His whole time and thought, every power of mind and body, 
seemed given to the task he had set before him; that of 
proving Dean’s innocence of the crime for which he was 
condemned to die, As Ll was extremely busy and harassed 
myself at the time, | saw less of him than usual, but my 
clerk more than once gave it as his opinion that “ Mr, 
Rayburn was going the way to kill himself with worry over 
this business ;” and every time that Lmet Douglas his face 
seemed sterner and more wan and haggard. 

Sometimes he would come into my reom in the evening 
pacing restlessly to and fro, as he told me of the steps he 
was taking, but of his utter failure to discover anything 
fresh. An able detective was quietly watching the house 
where the murder had been committed ; and Douglas him- 
self had had more than one interview with every man 
woman, and child on the premises, in the vain hope of ex- 
tracting anything, however small, that might afford the clue 
he sought, 

| privately shook my head over this extraordinary 
“mania,” as I called it, though knowing that he would as- 
suredly go through to the bitter end with anything he had 
so taken up, I felt it useless to remonstrate with him, merely 
saying, On one occasion : 

“Look here, Douglas! If anyone there does know more 
about the affair than, for reasons of their own, they are 
willing to admit, they'll be putting you out of the way, with 
astray bullet or knife, one of these dark nights, when you 
are prowling round there. And if they are all, as 1 believe, 
carrying clear consciences in this particular matter, you'll 
end by killing yourself with brain fever, and all for the 
merest fancy on your part.” 

In fact we all regarded Rayburn as more Quixotic than 
ever now. No one but himself, the father, and the wife 
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retained any longer the faintest belief in the innocence of 
the doomed man; and when, as the day of the execution 
drew near, Rayburn tried to obtain a reprieve, not one voice 
was raised to second his attempt; and the judge, who had 
tried the case, when appealed to, refused, with natural sur. 
prise and indignation, to interfere in any way to prevent the 
law taking its course. Why should he? At the trial the 
evidence was simply overpowering ; the jury had not hesi- 
tated even for a minute as to their verdict, and since the 
trial no new facts whatever had been brought to light afford- 
ing the faintest pretext for a re-opening of the matter. 

Three mornings before the one on which Dean was to be 
executed, however, as I was gathering together my papers 
and preparing to go across to the Law Courts, the door of 
my room was flung open almost simultaneously with a loud 
knock, and Douglas entered. 

His face was so worn and haggard that I failed, for a 
moment, to notice the light of exultation in his eyes, and 
exclaimed— 

“My dear boy, how ill you look! You look as if you had 
been up all night and had not slept for a fortnight before.” 

“Neither have I hardly,” he replied excitedly, “ but what 
does that matter now ? Leslie, old man, congratulate me. 
Congratulate us all that a guiltless man has not been done 
to death. Dean is saved! I’ve got the proofs of his 
innocence.” 

Amazed as I was, 1 clasped his outstretched hand, and 
wrung it warmly. Almost more even for his own sake 
than that of poor Dean was I delighted that his untiring 
efforts had been thus unexpectedly crowned with success. 

“Have you got his reprieve then? Been to the Home 
Secretary’s yet ?” 

“No, not yet. My tongue is tied for twenty-four hours, 
but that leaves time enough. It’s all right, though,” he 
answered, again shaking my hand excitedly. 

I looked at him in amazement. “Tied for twenty-four 
hours,” I repeated. “My dear Rayburn, whatever—? Look 
here, I can’t stop now. We are down first on to-day’s list; 
but come along and tell me about it as we go across.” 
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_ (Can't do that, old fellow,” answered Douglas, laughing 
hysterically. “My tongue is tied to everyone in this matter 
for twenty-four hours; but I'll come with you and hear 
what is going on. I must do something to pass the time, or 
I believe I shall go mad.” 

I gazed at him anxiously. His manner was so curiously 
excited ; two crimson spots burned on his white cheeks, 
and his eyes gleamed like coals of fire. I was about to 
advise him to go home, and try to rest, when it occurred to 
me that, under the circumstances, there was probably some- 
thing in what he said about getting his thoughts diverted ; 
and that the calm, business-like, every-day air of the court 
might possibly serve to compose him more thoroughly than 
anything else. I therefore made no reply, and he accom- 
panied me, and took a seat by my side. 

Apparently 1 was right as to the soothing effect of the 
sternly business-like atmosphere around him, for the flush 
faded from his face, and the excitement and nervousness 
from his manner; but they were succeeded by a pallor and 
languor equally alarming; and glancing at him as I sat 
down, after making my opening speech for the plaintiff, I 
was positively startled at his ghastly looks. “I say, 
Douglas,” I remonstrated, in a whisper, “you are not fit for 
anything this morning. Go home and try to get a little rest, 
or at least go over to my rooms, and lie down on my couch 
there for an hour or two. I'll come across as soon as this is 
over; it won't be a long case.” 

“Thanks, old man; I think I will,” he replied, rising as 
he spoke ; and, as I noticed with alarm, slightly staggering 
as he left the court. Had I not known Douglas Rayburn to 
be a remarkably abstemious man, I should almost have sus- 
pected for the moment that he had been drinking. 

Contrary to my expectations, the case in which I was en- 
gaged occupied the whole morning, and was not concluded 
when the court rose for lunch. 

I at once hurried in search of Douglas, but was informed 
by my clerk that Mr. Rayburn, who looked uncommonly 
bad, had sent for a cab, and gone home almost immediately 
after his return, previously dismissing his own clerk, and 
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saying that he should be himself back on business that evep. 
ing, when he had had a little rest, as an hour or two's sleep 
would set him straight. 

At seven o’clock that evening, he had not, however, put 
in an appearance, and seriously uneasy as I felt about him, I 
should, had I been able to do so, have waited for him, and if 
he had not returned by nine o’clock, have gone to look him 
up at his married sister’s, with whom he resided at Notting 
Hill. Unfortunately, | was unable to do this, as I was en- 
gaged to dine with the solicitor, from whose hands I had re- 
ceived most of my recent briefs, and who was therefore by 
no means a person to be lightly put off or slighted. 

It was nearly midnight when I reached my own apart- 
ments, and as I entered the hall I was surprised by the un- 
wonted apparition of my landlady looking wofully sleepy, 
as she held a candle in one hand and a note, which she pre- 
sented to me as if it were a pistol, in the other. 

“Which it were to be given into your own ‘and as soon as 
iver you put your fut hinside these doors, let the hour be 
what it might,” she explained. 

Hastily tearing it open, I found to my dismay that the 
note was from Mrs. Rolleston, Rayburn’s sister, saying that 
he was extremely ill, and wished to see me immediately ; 
that he asked for me incessantly ; and that as it was impos- 
sible to calm him; they would be glad if I would come as 
soon as I could do so. 

“When did this come ¢” I enquired. 

“Which it were left by a man not ’alf a hour after you 
had gone, sir, as said it was to be give you as soon as pos- 
sible ; but me not a-knowing wheer you ‘ad gone to couldn't 
say when that would be. But a servant gal come a-rattling 
hup in a ’ansom a matter of a hour ago, a-wanting to know 
if you wasn’t back yet, and wheer you was, as made me pro- 
mise faithful to give that letter into your own ‘and myself 
the very first blessed moment as you come in, along with 
this card.” 


The card, which she now produced, bore the name of 
Mrs. Rolleston, and on it was scribbled in pencil, “ At what- 
ever hour you return, pray come at once to us. D. danger- 
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ously ill, and excitedly calling for you.” 

Without a moment’s delay I hurried out into the street, 
and hailing the first empty hansom I met, was rapidly driven 
in the direction of Mrs. Rolleston’s house. 

As I dashed up to the door, a servant, evidently on the 
watch for me, opened it; and as I crossed the hall Mrs, 
Rolleston herself met me. Her eyes were red with weeping, 
as she led me into the dining-room, and when she tried to 
speak her voice was choked with sobs. 

Her agitation alarmed me. I felt that Douglas must be 
indeed in great danger, for she was not a woman to give way 
easily ; but her first words stunned me. 

“You are just too late,” she whispered; “he died ten 
minutes ago.” 

For a few minutes I was too much shocked to speak, and 
in the meantime Mrs. Rolleston had somewhat mastered her 
emotion, and was able to tell me what had happened. 

Douglas had reached home about twelve o’clock, looking 
so ill, that she was, as I had been, alarmed at his appearance. 
Finding it impossible to get him to take anything, she per- 
suaded him to undress and get into bed, which he himself 
was willing to do, as he said he felt sleepy ; and, indeed, he 
looked quite heavy and stupid, though he talked incessantly 
and excitedly. He, however, made her promise to call him 
at five o'clock, as he had, he said, important business that 
evening ; but when she had gone to his door at that hour 
she could obtain no reply, and entering the room had found 
her brother tossing wildly to and fro, and muttering inco- 
herently. He did not appear to know her, and was evidently 
ina high fever. Greatly terrified, she had sent for a doctor 
who, on examining the patient, looked extremely grave, con- 
firmed her fears, spoke of over-wrought brain, and enjoined 
perfect quiet. This, however, seemed impossible to the sick 
man himself, who, as time went on, grew rapidly more rest- 
less and excited. He appeared, after a while, to recognise 
both his sister and the doctor, and implored them in tones 
of agonised entreaty to send for me, as he had something of 
the utmost importance to communicate to me, asking again 
and again that “ Edward” should fetch me. 
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“Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Rolleston, “my husband jg 
just now in Paris; but I sent a messenger, and later, my 
housemaid, to your rooms.” 

“To which, unhappily, I have only just returned,” I ex. 
plained. “I came on at once.” 

“Yes, I was sure you would do that,” she answered grate. 
fully, “and it seems so dreadful that you should have arrived 
just too late,” and again her sobs broke forth. 

“Did he ask for me up to—to the last ?” I enquired, 

“Yes, at intervals; but he grew increasingly delirious. 
talking wildly and incoherently about all sorts of people and 
things, only that every now and then he seemed to recover 
his senses with a great effort, and asked again and again for 
you. About ten minutes before he died, a cab drove up to 
the next house, and he evidently thought it was you, for he 
grew more excited than ever, and called you loudly by 
name. When, in answer to his repeated enquiries, we were 
obliged to tell him that you had not come yet, he rose up in 
bed, and exclaimed— 

“Then I must wait no longer; I must tell you now, while 
I can remember, or I may forget what I want to say. You 
must tell Leslie as soon as ever he comes, and get him to see 
to it all. Tell him—tell him—” 

Then he seomed to be trying to collect his thoughts ; to 
recollect something he had forgotten ; but the effort was too 
great for him ; a look of perfect agony crossed his face. 

“What was it? What was it?” he panted suddenly, ina 
voice of terrible horror and despair. “QO God, my mind has 
gone! Help me to remember, somebody! Save him! 
Save him!” and throwing up his hand to his head he fell 
back on his pillow—dead. 

There was silence for a few minutes, broken only by 
Mrs. Rolleston’s convulsive sobbing ; till, having mastered 
my voice sufficiently to speak, I enquired— 

“Have you any idea of what it was he wished to speak to 
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me? 


“ Not any,” she answered ; “unless it was about that poor 
fellow who is to be hanged on Monday ; I know he thought 
of little else lately.” 
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I started. My mind has been so absorbed in anxiety 
about, and then grief for, my friend, that I had entirely for- 
gotten for the time the communication he had made to me 
that morning; or rather—for it was now past one o’clock— 
the previous one. No doubt it was in reference to that dis- 
covery he had wanted to speak to me, to instruct me as to 
the next steps to be taken. But now! with a thrill of horror 
I realised the fact that if Rayburn had told no one the details 
of that discovery—if he had, under the promise, which, as 
he had told me, kept his tongue tied for twenty-four hours, 
let no one into his secret, and had left no proof of the truth 
of his vague statement to me, then the man he had virtually 
given his life to save might be lost after all. 

“Did he tell you that he had found proof of Dean’s inno- 
cence ?” I enquired abruptly. 

Mrs. Rolleston looked up in amazement. “No, indeed! 
He was in despair of finding any when last he spoke to me 
about it yesterday—I mean Thursday—morning.” 

“Did you not see him on Thursday evening, or the follow- 
ing morning, then ?” 

“No, he did not return home at all on Thursday night. 
I do not think he expected to be out, or he would have men- 
tioned it. I did not see him from Thursday morning until 
his return this—or rather I should say yesterday—noon, 
when he made no reference to the subject.” 

I took several turns up and down the room in deep 
thought. 

“Forgive me for troubling you with other matters at such 
a time,” I said, at last, “but it is evident that your brother 
had something of importance on his mind, and for his sake 
we must try to find out what it was, and to carry out his 
wishes. I have an idea as to what it may relate,” and sitting 
down, I told Mrs. Rolleston all that Douglas had said that 
morning. 


“Tam glad he found it out, poor darling, that he had the 
comfort of at least knowing that he had accomplished his 
great desire before he died,” she said, as I finished. 

“But do you think he had that comfort? Was it not of 
tha‘ he w’sed to speak to us ? and if he died without being 
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able to—” I did not finish my sentence, but Mrs. Rolleston 
had caught my meaning, and rose to her feet, with a look of 
dismay. But after a few moments’ consideration, she said, 
answering my thoughts rather than my words— 

“Oh, no! he will have told someone something about it. 
That detective he was employing no doubt knows every. 
thing; or at the worst there will be papers or notes giving 
us at least the necessary clues.” 

This seemed probable enough ; but I was obliged to hint 
as gently as I could that there was no time to be lost in find- 
ing the necessary papers, as he had been evidently anxious 
that some steps should be taken that same night. Mrs, 
Rolleston at once realised the gravity of the situation, and 
left the room, returning after a few minutes’ absence, 
battling with an almost overpowering emotion, as she said, 
handing me two keys, 

“There’s nothing whatever in the pockets of his clothes, 
nor about his room, or in his drawers, so far as I can see, 
that bears on this matter ; but here are the keys of his cham- 
bers and of his desk there ; will you open that if necessary, 
and do whatever you think best ? ” 

Evidently there was nothing else to be done; so having 
ascertained that I could be of no further service to her, and 
begged her to let me know if there was anything I could do 
for her until her husband’s return, I took my leave of Mrs. 
Rolleston, and, finding the cab still waiting, drove home; 
having come to the conclusion that after all it was of little 
use visiting Rayburn’s chambers then, as it was past three 
o'clock ; feeling sorely grieved and depressed at the loss of 
my friend, the fact of whose death it was, however, impos- 
sible to realise. 


(To be Continued). 





























NURTURE, 


THE conditions influencing nurture are more far-reaching 
than is generally supposed, and are not confined in their 
operation to physical effects alone but influence the tempera- 
ment, moods, and dispositions of animals, and this to a 
wonderful extent. All phases of the subject are interesting, 

A remarkable example of the effects of the quality of 
fool upon the physical development is met with in the 
honey-bee. Sir William Roberts says :—“It is well known 
that, when by som? untoward accident a hive loses its queen, 
the cummunity have the power of providing themselves 
with a new queen. This is effected in the following 
manner:—They take one of the ordinary neuter 
eggs, which in the ordinary course would produce 
an imperfect female or worker bee, and place it 
in a pe2culiarly-shaped cell, and feed the larva when 
hatched with a peculiar kind of food which bee-keepers term 
“royal jelly.” The ordinary worker larva only gets one 
meal—its first—of this dainty, and is afterwards fed with 
some coarser stuff, but the intended queen is fed throughout 
her larva-ship with “royal jelly.” The consequence of this 
difference of diet is that the larva so fed comes quickly to 
maturity, and, instead of turning out a neuter, turns out a 
fertile, or queen bee.” 

Darwin in his work in “Animals and Plants under 
Domestication ” (vol. ii., p. 269) says:—“It is well-known 
that hemp-seed causes bull finches and certain other birds 
to become black. Mr. Wallace has communicated to me 
some much more remarkable facts of the same nature. The 
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natives of the Amazonian region feed the common green 
parrot with the fat of large Siluroid fishes, and the birds thus 
treated become beautifully variegated with red and yellow 
feathers. In the Malayan Archipelago, the natives of 
Gilolo alter in an analogous manner the colours of another 
parrot, namely, the Lorius garrulus (Linn.), and thus pro. 
duce the Lori rajah, or King Lory. These parrots in the 
Malay Islands and South America, when fed by the natives 
on natural vegetable food, such as rice and plantains, retain 
their proper colours.” . 

Again an authority says:—“Experience has _ taught 
trainers that the vital habits and qualities of horses and dogs 
are considerably modified by the nature of their food. The 
characteristics of each strain are transmitted by heredity, but 
in order that they may be maintained in perfection the 
offspring must be fed with appropriate food. Trainers will 
tell you that the hunter and draught horse require to be fed 
differently. . . . The hunter is fed on a concentrated 
and stimulating form of food—chiefly on the heaviest and 
most expensive oats—which is practically the beef of the 
vegetable feeders; and, unless he is so fed, he will not 
perform satisfactorily in the hunting field. The draught 
horse is fed on a lower and less stimulating diet—on Indian 
corn and chopped hay—food which tends to increase bulk 
and weight.” Beef and mutton are required for the coursing- 
greyhound, oatmeal and weak broth for setters and harriers, 
slow-going dogs. 

Probably nothing contributes more to impart great 
momentum than meat, and indeed high-feeding sometimes 
somewhere in a family history seems necessary to the pro- 
duction of genius. Roberts shrewdly observes :—‘“It is 
remarkable how often we hear of eminent men being 
troubled with gout, and gout is usually produced either by 
personal or ancestral high-feeding.” In this connection it 
may be recollected that “the consumption of meat per head 
per annum is estimated at 136lbs. in England, 46lbs. in 
France, 35lbs. in Prussia, and S4lbs. in Belguim. It is 


larger in cities than in rural districts, and is largest of all in 
London (Kolf’s “ Condition of Nations,” p. 961). 
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The ancient physicians maintained that they could with 
diet alone make a man mild or vicious, calm or irritable, 
&s, Most people know something of the effects of under- 
feeling, low-feeding, high-feeding, and over-feeding. Re- 
marked a learned consultant the other day, “I could 
produce dyspepsia in anybody.” Sydney Smith averred 
that a bit of cheese had broken the friendship of years. 
The devil has been said to be simply dyspepsia, and 
the origin of sin has been attributed to the liver. Scurvy, 
rickets, scrofula, infantile wasting, and consumption have 
been produced by improper food. All structure must be 
dependent for perfect health upon the kind of pabulum 
received. How great and important then must be the 
influence of feeding in disease. 

The eaters of oil in cold climates enjoy an immunity 
from consumption, and it has been found that for people 
generally there is no such remedy and food in this disease 
as cod liver oil, which should not, however, be taken plain 
or in emulsion, any more than butter should be, but with 
some other food, as in the Kepler solution of cod oil in 
extract of malt. The influence of this on rickets and 
scrofula, of milk in Bright’s disease, of the grape cure, of 
malt-foods, such as Kepler malt extract in dyspepsia, and of 
foods peptinised with Fairchild peptinising powders in 
gastric and other troubles are a few instances of the effects 
of food upon nurture in disease. 
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THOSE THE GODS DESTROY. 
By ©. R. EAGLESTONE. 


Author of “ The Siege of Constantinople,” &e. 


“ But does not this constant intercourse with those whose 
reason has been overturned, make you fear at times for your 
own ?” 

“With some it might; I would not, for example, advise 
any one who was excitable by nature, or pre-disposed to be 
morbid and gloomy, to play with an edged tool so danger- 
ous as lunacy undoubtedly is, but to me it has so keen an 
interest as a scientific study, that——. No, I won't bore 
you by bringing in technical details ; instead, I will depart 
from my usual rule and take you over with me tothat place] 
have for private patients in connection with the X—— Asylum 
in Downshire.” : 

This offer, coming from Purchas, the great specialist, and 
one of the most quoted authorities of the day on mental 
derangement, was too good to be refused, and some hours 
later, Kesterton, the man who first spoke, took the train with 
him for X . 

The establishment in question was surrounded by plea- 
sant and well-laid-out grounds, and the high walls around 
were hidden on the inner side by fine timber and flowering 
shrubs, as were also the bars before the windows by trailing 





creepers. 

“You would scarcely believe,” said Purchas, as they went 
up the drive, “that one of our greatest difficulties lies in the 
detection of insanity at all. In many instances this requires 
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the experience and judgment of long training, and from it 
principally arise the harrowing stories of the confinement of 
those of sound mind, which are often imposed upon a credul- 
ous public.” 

“ Extensive as my practice has been,” he continued, after 
a moment, “I have sometimes watched a case for weeks, and 
been on the point of dismissing it with a verdict of ‘given 
to fits of curious eccentricity, but absolutely sane,’ when 
some chance hazard has enabled me to subject the patient to 
some hitherto untried series of experiments, which have 
shown me that I was about to let loose a madman more 
dangerous to the world at large than a score of those who 
hold out their own cave canem by raving and foaming at the 
mouth.” 

“Does the faculty look on Reade’s exposures from the 
same point of view as the public ?” enquired Kesterton. 

“Well, no. The answer that same public seemed to wish 
to make to ‘Hard Cash,’ ‘Gehenna,’ and other works of the 
kind, was to level the walls of every asylum in the kingdom, 
and to string up the doctors among the ruins. Their inten- 
tions were good, but it was as in the prisons’ movement, 
when every one wanted to out Howard Howard, and feed 
our gaol-birds on truffles and champagne, while they 
stretched their unshackled limbs upon couches of eiderdown. 
Abuses exist, of course, in every profession, and unscrupul- 
ous men will take advantage of a certain laxity of the law 
with regard to private asylums ; but as a matter of fact, mis- 
takes seldom occur, and we continue to ensure the safety of 
an ungrateful public against its will.” 

“Here we are,” he continued, as they entered a large well- 
fulnishei hail. “I will show you half-a-dozen of my less- 
‘interesting people first, then introduce you to a man in whose 
behalf yon will probably rush off to denounce me in The 
Times for confining one a hundred times more sane than 
myself. Probably, also, you willadd dark hints of the fabul- 
ous sums which are handed over to me for detaining him 
here. I confess if you did so I should have some little diffi- 
culty in proving my case satisfactorily.” 

' Turning to the left they entered a room furnished as a 
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clerk's office. An elderly grey-haired man sat at the table 
surrounded by ledgers and day-books. Kesterton took him 
for some official busy with the accounts of the establishment, 
and it needed a sign from the doctor to make him aware of 
his mistake. 

“Well, Burbage,” said Purchas pleasantly, “ at the books ag 
usual ? I shall have to get someone to help you. You wil] 
undermine your health if you continue to insist on denying 
yourself all rest.” 

“Don’t think of it, Mr. Purchas,” replied the man 
earnestly, and he rose to take the key from the door of a 
large iron safe behind his chair as he spoke. “ There is no 
one to whom I could trust these ledgers, and the anxiety | 
should feel at knowing any hand but my own interfered with 
them, would harass me more than any rest could repair,” 

“He was cashier in one of our largest merchant houses,” 
said Purchas, when they presently recrossed the hall. “He 
came here through a fit of brain fever he once had brought 
on by over-work. All through his delirium he was haunted 
by the idea that he had left the key in the office safe. He 
raved on about this night and day. At last his medical at- 
tendant got one of the members of the firm to come over, 
and taking advantage of a lucid interval, place a key in ‘his 
hand, telling him to keep it in charge. From that moment 
his ultimate recovery seemed certain ; sleeping or waking he 
grasped that bit of iron, and they say it would have been 
ludicrous were it not for the pathos of the situation, to see 
the way in which he fondled and gazed on it for hours to- 
gether. As his health improved, sleep of course exercised 
more power over him, and once, towards midnight, they sup- 
pose he must have let the key slip from his hand. On 
waking he missed it, and the old absorbing horror took posses- 
sion of him. His attendant had fallen asleep, and he made his 
way out of the house through the darkness, and to the place 
cf business of his firm. The warehouse naturally was locked 
up, and Burbage got into his head that burglars were a‘ work 
on the safe within. A passing policeman found him ther? 
raving mad, poor fellow, and he never recovered.” 

“You wou!d scarcely believe it,’ Purchas went on, after 
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some remarks from his friend “ but we can trust him to keep 
the books of this place, and whatever articles of value we 
have here are kept in that safe. Helivesin the room alto- 
gether, and I pity any housebreaker who tries to tamper with 
the locks while Burbage is about. When first we had him 
here he used to spend the night in a chair drawn up in front 
of the safe door, as he still believes the former key was stolen 
from him ii his sleep ; since then I have had a metal wrist- 
band with a padlock attached, from which he hangs the key, 
so that he can sleep with it grasped in his hand.” 

“Ts there no hope of his recovery ?” enquired Kesterton. 

“None,” replied the doctor. “A bad quarter of an hour 
occasionally shows us that the truest kindness is to retain him 
here. But you can keep your pity for worse cases. Pursued 
as poor Burbage is by the perpetual fear for the safety of the 
money under his care, he is only in the condition he was 
before his reason was overturned. His firm placed him with 
me some years after he left them. It was an act of retribu- 
tive justice, I suppose, as the second cashier they had em- 
ployed during the interval had just absconded with a large 
sum of money.” 

“Do you see that poor creature ?” he said, breaking off to 
point out a slight girlish form which was passing dreamily 
across the lower end of the corridor. “She is one of the 
victims of the fire at the Ring Theatre in Vienna. She was 
present on that terrible night with some Hungarian friends, 
among them the man she was about to marry. She escaped 
with her life, but has since been totally without mind.” 

“You see she does not recognise me,” he added in a low 
voice, as the slender white-clad figure passed them, her long 
slim fingers tightly pressed together, and her wide open and 
vacant blue eyes fixed on the wall beyond. “ Poor child, 
wher the horror of great darkness fell upon them with the 
leaping flames breaking through the blackness in the dis- 
tance, she believed that the end of the world was come, and 
that her friends and lover were separated from her by the 
edicts of the Judgment Day. I won't harrow your feelings 
further by telling you what her ravings led her to say on that 
matter. She was caught up and carried out by a man, who, 
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in the confusion mistook her for his own wife. The friends 
who had accompanied her all perished. She is quite calm as 
a rule, and as you now see her, but if she accidently catches 
sight of any fire merely lighted on the hearth she is seized 
with frantic terror, and it is days before we can reduce herto 
quiet again. A vivid sunset even will sometimes have the 
same effect upon her. She shrieks out that the flames wil} 
spread, and for a second time, as she declares, consume the 
world.” 

As he concluded they passed the opened door of a large 
conservatory and saw a dark handsome woman, still, as it 
seemed, in carly youth, moving with slow graceful steps 
among the flowers, and talking to some tropical birds which 
fluttered about her head. One among them struck its wings 
against her cheek as it flew past. The slight accident in- 
stantly called up a gleam of maniac fury into her delicately. 
cut features. Her eyes glittered, and the thick brows were 
drawn close and angrily together as she raised her hand, 
white and shapely, but too large and powerful for that of a 
woman, in the attempt to seize the feathered culprit which 
had perched on the gnarled stem of a vine above her 
head. 

“The birds know her, and are always on their guard,” re- 
marked Purchas, as he watched the play in some amusement. 
“Tt is interesting to hear them warn one another when she is 
creeping round with her stealthy cat-like movements. She 
is cowardly as she is cruel at heart, and always shrinks away 
if she thinks that [ or any of the attendants are near; but | 
would not trust her alone with any one or anything she 
thought she might harm with impunity. Whatever has the 
barest semblance of life at once rouses the love of destruc- 
tion latent in her. Do you see that mimosa and the desmo- 
dium, the sensitive plants on that shelf; the gardener evi 
dently thought he had placed them beyond her reach, but 
she has found them out, for they are all crushed and de- 
stroyed. It is an old trick of hers, as she believes the little 
tremulous tufts of green are sentient beings.” 


“ How did she lose her reason ?” asked Kesterton, while 
he watched the little cruel-looking fingers clasp and unclasp 
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themselves in the empty air as their owner gazed in baffled 
malignity at the little red cardinal which was hopping about 
in complete unconcern among the trailing vine leaves. 

«That I had rather not tell you,” replied Purchas. “The 
fact is we have no right to have her here. Her case was a 
criminal one, and prominent in the newspapers at one time. 


? 


You would remember it at once if I mentioned the names. 
She was at Broadmoor for a year or two, then her relatives, 
who are of high position, obtained leave for her to be placed 
with me. You would scarcely believe that we have had her 
with us a dozen years. It is curious how some among them 
never seem to age. She was considerably under thirty when 
she came, but had had time to richly deserve her fate before 
thea. The other two cases you saw are as far as we can 
know undeserved misfortunes, but long experience tells 
me that for the most part madness and retribution are 
synonymous terms.” 

They visited half-a-dozen more of those on whom the 
hand of Nature had been laid with much terrible effect, then 
entered a room where was seated the man whom Purchas had 
more especially brought his friend down to see. 

He introduced him under the name of Bouverie, and _sit- 
ting down began to discuss with him a variety of subjects, 
including the principal social and political topics of the day. 
During this he treated him entirely as if he were some ordi- 
nary acquaintance with a wide range of experience and hold- 
ing sound and far-sighted opinions on matters beyond the 
scope of those who had not read and thought much. 

After half-an-hour of such conversation Bouverie inter- 
rupted some remark of the doctor, and turned to Kesterton, 
who was listening to and contemplating the so-called patient 
in wondering silence. 

“T see you are concerned about me,” said he, in the same 
quiet lucid manner in which he had given his views on some 
scheme of the Earl of Meath for improving the dwellings of 
the poor ; “you need not be so: Iam quite mad—on certain 
points that is—though it is evident you find difficulty in be- 
lieving it. I have no wish to leave this place, or our kind 
friend, Purchas, here ; nor have I anywhere to go if I had. 
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-Moreover, it would not be safe to leave me without restraint, 
as the doctor knows. So much harm has been done me, and 
so many were concerned in it, that I could not be answerable 
for myself if I were free. If 1 metone of them, or thought I 
met one of them, ill would come of it, so I am better left 
where they can prevent me hurting others or myself.” 

“ But have you no wish in any way? Isthere no one you 
would like to see here ?” asked Kestertoh doubtfully, for the 
words from the man’s own mouth had failed to convince him 
it was as he said. 

* No,” said he indifferently, “ Purchas knows all I want. 
You remember, doctor, Iam to be buried in the Kilgrimal 
church-yard. You made a note in your pocket-book of the 
name and the place where I want to lie; you will not lose 
it.” 

Purchas answered him on this point, and the singular 
man went on: “She goes there, and can come to me then 
without remark. That is the one thing I am waiting for; 
but I am young and strong still ; it is not likely I shall die 
for a score of years at least. If she should go first you may 
put me where you please. No one else cares, nor do I wish 
them to care. I often give way to sentiments, and think of 
the time when she may come and walk over the turf above 
me. Someone says you can’t support the weight of exist- 
ence unless you have something to hope or to fear, don’t they, 
Purchas? Well, this is my hope: it isn’t much of one 
perhaps you think, but it is a good deal to me.” 

“Would you not like her one day to come to see you?” 
enquired the doctor kindly. 

“They might allow it. Ithink they would.” 

“No,” said the other fiercely with a sudden change of 
manner. “She would not wishit, nor should I. Besides, 
if I once saw her I might be tempted to break out once more 
Well on the day which 





and get away to him as I did 
sent me here.” 

Purchas said something in a low quiet manner to him 
apart, and after a moment Bouverie regained his com- 
posure, 


“Would your friend care to hear about that time ?” he 
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exquired, resuming hisformer indifference. He will scarcely 
wonder that 1 am not always very calm when I recall the 
events tomy mind. You may tell him the story. No, I'll do 
it myself. I ought to be able to go over it without excite- 
ment. Heaven knows I think of it often enough.” 

“You must know,” said he, turning to Kesterton, “that 
half a dozen years ago—correct meif 1 am wrong Purchas— 


Well, I 


suppose an un-winged angel is an impossibility or I should 





I was engaged to be married toa girl who 


say she was one. I washeir to a large property at the time, my 
uncle's place; my father had one, too, but as he looked upon 
me as provided for, he left everything to my younger brother 
on his death, which happened a year or two before the events 
Iam going to describe took place. From this and other 
causes no opposition was made to my marriage with Sybil ; 
every encouragement was given me in fact, only her mother 
preferred that we should wait twelve months, as she was 
still under twenty years of age. 

“T was of an impatient nature, and this fretted me a good 
deal ; I could settle to nothing, and was constantly running up 
and down between Norwich, her home, and London. At 
last they said I worried her and had betier go abroad during 
six months of my probation. The first was not true as Sybil, 
was passionately devoted to me ; however we agreed together 
to let them have their way, and I went to the Riviera. 

“A cousin of my own was to have accompanied me; he 
was a bold dashing fellow who had spent half his life in 
South America. I knew little of himsave that he was a crack 
shot, a brilliant talker, and always the hero of his own stories, 
however as he wasa strikingly handsome man, somewha 
scrupulous, and witha thirst for adventure, no one doubted 
their truth. At the last moment, Eustace Blore, that was hi® 
name, cried off, and left me to go alone. I picked up some 
substitute without much regret and went off. 

“I fumed a good deal at the separation from Sybil at first, 
but by the end of the fourth month I had become resigned, 
especially as I was soon to see her again. She was always a 
shy little thing with her pen, and often left my letters some 
time unanswered. Once there was a longer lapse than usual 
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so when I saw her hand-writing in the rack of the hotel 
where I was staying, I snatched the packet out eagerly, 
What was my surprise to read some such words as these :— 

‘Why do you not write to confute these horrible reports ? 
Your silence is being taken advantage of, and they say it is 
guilt which keeps you away.—SYBIL.’ 

“IT could make nothing of this, so threw the rest of the 
weeks of my exile to the winds and came north as fast as 
steam and steel could bring me. There was no train for 
Norwich for some hours I found when I got to London, go I 
looked in at Lincoln’s Inn to see my uncle’s lawyer as I 
wanted some money—I was always kept liberally supplied. 
Tighe received me coldly, and thought I had come in answer 
to some telegrams he had been sending in search of me. 
These I had missed owing to the uncertainty of my wander- 
ings. It seemed that reports had been spread that I had lost 
enormous sums at the tables at Monte Carlo and that cheques 
for a considerable amount had been ‘forged in my uncle’s 
name. One of these was shown tome. Noone but a fool 
could have believed for a moment that I was guilty, for this 
counterfeited signature was almost ludicrously like my own 
writing and resembled that of my uncle little if at all. 
I placed half-a-dozen facts at Tighe’s disposal, which at once 
showed him that from whomsoever the cheques might have 
emanated, I had had nothing to do with them. He advised 
me to go with all speed to Trincham to clear myself, while 
he took measures in my behalf in town. My uncle was a 
stern old Calvinist, and though he said he had never really 
believed that I had been guilty of the forgery, unless 
indirectly, as he had the insolence to add, the story of the 
gambling-tables, which, by the way, was absolutely untrue, 
was enough to prevent him ever wishing to hold further 
communication with me. 

“1 tore down to Sybil’s home, which was in the neighbour- 
hood—it was there where I first met her—and found that 
they had just gone on a visit to Eastbourne, at least so a 
letter left there for me by Cuthbert, Sybil’s brother, said. 
The family only consisted of those two and their mother, a 


weak woman, entirely under her son’s control. I disliked 
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Cuthbert ; he was a man who raced and betted to a grea} 
extent, though his income was considerably under £1,200 a 
year, and one of my chief reasons for wishing to take Sybil at 
once toa home of my own providing, was to remove her from 
under her brother's roof. I ought o mention in further ex- 
planation of what is to follow, that I had had some un- 
pleasant dealings with Cuthbert some short time before I 
left England. 

“He had got into some trouble the nature of which I need 
not pause to explain, and which was not very creditable to 
him, or to anyone connected with him. He saw the way 
to avoid unpleasant consequences, but for this it was neces- 
sary that he should have at his disposal a sum of some few 
hundred pounds. He came toask me to be his banker, 
with a good deal of assurance. I had got into the way of 
helping him through his difficulties froma kind of habit and 
dislike to giving a refusal, so having no money at my dis- 
posal, I handed him a cheque. He evidently noticed an 
alteration in my manner towards him, and formally offered 
me a written acknowledgment. I tossed to paper into the 
fire,and told him dryly that I wished to hear no more of 
the matter, but that as his sister was about to become my 
wife, I did not choose that either she or I should be in any 
way connected with any future transactions of the kind; and 
in fact, let him understand that all good-fellowship—friend- 
ship there had never been—between us was to be at an end. 
It was a foolish thing to do, and the look he gave me in reply 
ought to have been a warning; but it was not. The Gods 
played double with me, I often think, sent madness both 
before and after destruction. I was the more annoyed with 
him at the time, as I believed it was through his instru- 
mentality that a cousin of my own, Ethel Blore, sister to 
Eustace, whom I mentioned before, had been asked over to 
spend a week or two with Sybil. The reason given was, 
that as Eustace was to go abroad with me, she would be dull 
at her own home, which was plausible enough. But though 
I had only met her on two occasions, I did not care for her 
a8 a companion for Sybil, nor yet as a possible wife to Cuth- 
bert, if it should ever come to that. However, the invitation 
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was given, and still held good, even when Eustaze decided 
to let me go alone. It was some consolation that the girl 
did not appear to care for Sybil’s society, but generally pre- 
ferred to talk and ride with her brother. 

“ All this, you understand, took place before I went south, 
and as I heard nothing more of Ethel, I concluded that her 
short visit over she had returned to her own home. 

“Then came all that trouble about the disgraceful matter 
of the forged cheques, and my hurried return. 

“ Before leaving Trincham, | had tried to insist on another 
interview with my uncle. He refused with such violence 
that he brought on a fit of apoplexy. This proved fatal, and 
within a week he lay dead, leaving me a beggar with a stain 
upon my name, and the property, by the promise of which 
he had robbed me of that of my father, to the Blore’s 
—Eustace and Ethel I begun at last to think I could 
trace the hand of the former in this, and hurried back 
to London to charge him with having wilfully tried 
to injure me in the old man’s opinion. Blore admitted 
he had been a great deal at Trincham of late, but assured 
me with such a semblance of truth that till receiving 
the lawyer's letter that morning, he had had no idea the 
disposition of the property had be altered, that I, like a fool, 
believed him. I then hastened to Eastbourne to implore 
Sybil, beggared as I was, not to give me up. But no address 
had been given, and I returned to town to try and find Cuth- 
bert at his rooms or his club. In this, too, I failed, and then 
sought out my brother, making an appeal to his sense of 
justice, and asking him to divide our father’s fortune with 
me. For myself, I cared little. I hada hundred or twoa 
year of my own, which I could have made suffice, as I had 
no extravagant habits ; but I feared they would not give me 
Sybil unless I could offer her a more suitable home than this 
could provide. Dick and I had always been good friends, 
and, but for this terrible trust we placed in my uncle, he 
knew almost all which was now called his would have been 
mine, so I expected little difficulty with him. But money 
works wonders of the wrong kind, and he replied coldly 
that he could not entertain my proposal for an instant. 
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Those were his words, treating me already with a high hand, 
as a poor relation, which, in fact, I was, only I had not 
expected Dick, of all men, to find it out so soon. I had 
scarcely slept for fifteen minutes at atime since I left the 
Rivieva, and when I again rushed down to Eastbourne, 
frantic at being cut off from all knowledge from Sybil, and 
with the thought of what they might be inducing her to 
believe, I must have been even then almost ready for 
Purchas here. 

“This time I seemed to be more successful—a perilous 
success, as I was to find later. I met Cuthbert quietly 
strolling down the Esplanade when I got there in the even- 
ing. He feigned a good deal of hesitation about telling me 
his mother’s a‘ldress, and at last said, with what looked like 
great unwillingness :-— 

‘The fact is you are about played out, old fellow, and had 
best go back to town. We could not let you marry Sybil 
now inany case,and as it happens it was Trincham, rather than 
yourself in person, she was in love with—and—well to tell 
the truth, Eustace Blore is over head and heels in love with 
her ; Sybil knows that in accepting him she will please her 
mother and me and get Trincham into the bargain, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they were married as soon as we leave 
this place !” 

“T cried out that it wasa lie and that no one but Sybil 
herself should make me believe it. 

“He said quite coolly, ‘ well, if that were the way I took it, 
I might see Sybil to-morrow, and take my assurance from 
her own lips.’ T insisted on seeing her that evening. 

“Cuthbert again seemed to hesitate. At last he said that 
Eustace Blore was dining with them that night and that 
Sybil’s welcome for me would not be either ready or kind. 

“ However, he promised in the end to go in and arrange a 
meeting if I would pledge my word not to attempt to follow 
him, but to remain out on the Esplanade until he came forme. 
Never guessing, gull as I was, how I was playing the whole 
time into his hands, I consented. After a few minutes, he re- 
joined me. 

‘I didn’t go in,’ said he, speaking reluctantly, as when 
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first we met, ‘the house is close by, and as I passed the 
windows Well, Eustace Blore is there talking to her now, 
and if you come this way a moment I think you will read 
your answer for yourself.’ 

“TI dragged him forward before he finished speaking, for | 
burned to be able to give him the lie and set my own stifle 
doubts at rest. The house was one in a small terrace ; them 


was a French-window down to the ground in this one room 
to the front. The lamps had not yet been brought in nor the 
curtains drawn, and a bright fire on the hearth lighted up the 
place so that each thing in it would have stood out vividly 
even if there had not been a full-length mirror opposite to 
reflect the light and make all clear as day. That map 
Cuthbert and I remained without not more than a couple of 
yards from the glass, looking over a line of iron-spiked railings 
which separated the strip of ground from the roadway. As 
we stood there—it did not need him to point it out—I gay 
Sybil, my truthful, loving Sybil as I believed her to be, rise 
from the chair on which she had been seated with her back 
to me and let Eustace Blore who stood before her—there 
was no mistaking his handsome hateful face, I could almost 
see the gleam of gratified triumph in his eyes—well, she let 
him take both her hands in his and draw her to him, then 
she dropped her head upon his shoulder and he folded his 
arms round her holding her to him. 

“T watched her fora moment—the graceful, willowy form 
embraced by the arms of another man as willingly as it had 
been by mine. I saw her look up to answer some low, 
tender word from him—the villian who had ousted me from 
all I had—then I turned to her brother. Heaven knows! 
had at the moment no thought of him in person; my one 
intention was to order him to go in and tell his false, un- 
worthy sister that I cast her off even as she had repudiated 
me, but the look of keen, watchful malignity in his face 
suddenly told me that, in some way, I had been deceived. 
His eyes were fixed in crafty elation on me, and he had no 
time to change their meaning. Then I turned upon him. 
Remember what my life for the last fifteen days had been 
how I had been traduced, robbed, deceived, and scouted at 
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every point, and never till now found one on whom I could 
lay the guilt. Remember that before you judge me, when I 


say I struck him down, raised my hand against him, once 
only, and in blind, mad—aye, mad, if you will—fury, but 
with no intent to do lasting harm, far less to kill, yet kill 
him I did, indirectly ; but none the less was his death owing 
to me, for he fell under my blow, striking his head, the left 
temple, upon the iron spikes of the railings, and then on the 
stone coping below. 

“] shouted loudly, raved loudly, as they afterwards said, 
on seeing him lie white and ghastly at my feet, and the two 
within the room rushed to the window. Then I saw, with 
a horror almost greater than before—I saw that the woman 
was not my Sybil, that it was Ethel Blore, who resembled 
her in height and figure, and, from the distance at which I 
stood, in general appearance, but was as different a being 
from my innocent darling as light from darkness, or she 
would never have lent herself to take part in the base fraud 
they practised upon me. For it was all intentional, the 
scene had been rehearsed and played to impose upon me, to 
make me believe my darling false, and send me off that they 
might carry out their own schemes in security. 

“IT thought I should have known her among a thousand, 
but I never doubted when her own brother pointed her out, 
and Eustace Blore, whom I knew was but too likely to try 
to steal her from me, stood there to help on the delusion. 

“T learnt later that Cuthbert deserved his death more rightly 
than I then guessed. Blore had promised to pay his racing 
debts—he was on the verge of ruin, it seemed, as I had before 
suspected—if he would help to cheat me and bring about his 
marriage with my Sybil. Thus they disposed of my inheri- 
tance, and thus they succeeded. 

“ But worse was to follow. Blore, that man, tried to get 
them to bring in a verdict of wilful murder. In that, of 
course, he failed; but they shut me up for a year on the 
charge of homicide, and in that year they made me a yet 
fitter subject for Purchas. I had not even money to secure a 
fair trial, and Dick, my brother, who I thought would have 
gone through fire and water for me, went abroad, saying he 
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should remain away until the disgrace on his name wag jp 
part forgotten. He refused to see me even, though for anr- 
thing he knew at the time I might never leave my cell till 1 
was passed over into the hangman’s hands, 

“And Sybil, when | wrote to her from that cell, imploring 
her to let me see her once, even there, addressed me ag hep 
brother’s murderer, and from her letter I found they had 
made her believe the quarrel was about some other woman, 
So it was in fact, but in a far different sense to what she 
thought. I wrote again to explain it all; my first note had 
been merely one hasty line. Eustace Blore took care she 
never had the second, and before I was free she had become 
his wife. I do not blame her, my own sweet Sybil ; marriage 
with me had been made impossible. Her brother’s death at 
my hand, at my unhappy hand, had left her and her mother 
almost in want, for he had squandered away their small 
income as well as his own, and nothing but this, it seemed, 
was possible for her. 

“The moment I was free I rushed to her. Married oz 
single I was resolved, she should not hold me more guilty 
than need be. While I spoke, while I watched her dear eyes 
grow wide with horror as she learnt the dastardly scheming 
which had step by step brought on my ruin, he came in—” 
Here Bouverie for the first time paused and put his hand to 
his brow, breaking off in low unintelligible mutterings to 
himself. He had hurried on from point to point in his story, 
at one time waving his arm and raising his voice excitedly, 
at another, speaking in a low monotonous undertone, but 
always concise and distinct. Kesterton looked questioningly 
a‘ the doctor, wondering if the presence of a stranger might 
not add to the agitation of the deranged min, who was now 
striding hurriedly up and down the room, but Purchas 
answered in a low voice that his patient would calm down 
directly, and that he might stay on. 

A few minutes provel him right. Bouverie threw him- 
salf exhvaisied into a chair, saying: “I can’t tell the ead of 
the story, can I, doctor, its not safe. Anyhow, it was that 
night sent me here. I was jus: thirty years of age at the time» 
I remember. Thirty years without the walls and thirty 
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years within it will be, for I don’t need you to tell me I shall 
never leave this place. Perhaps there’ll be another thirty 
added to that even in my case, for I am strong and well in 
body, and mine is not a life which has led me to expect much 
mercy. They say lunacy is a disease which eventually kills, 
put it’s a slow death if that be so, from what experience 
shows. It leaves man his three score years and ten, more 
added to that sometimes. 1 remember reading before I be- 
came one among them, that at Bethlehem, under its former 
management, there were half-a-dozen criminal lunatics who 
had been there on an average, forty years.” 

“Now, Purchas, you may release your friend. He must 
be weary of the maniac’s ravings, and I can’t finish the story, 
nor do I care for you to do it in my stead. That night sent 
me here, that is enough for him to know. Death!” he re- 
peated, going back to his forraer subject. “ How times change 
with regard to it. That was a fine idea those old Teutons 
had of their valhalla, where you might fight your enemy for 
ever, only resting at times, that with renewed strength you 
might beginagain. In that way I might avenge even my 
wrongs and those of Sybil in time. Well, I’m not a follower 
of Wolen, nor is there any valhalla in store for ms, but your 
friend may understand now it would not be quite safe to set 
me free.” 

“Did he kill that Eustace Blore ?” asked Kesterton in a 
low tone, as they left the room where Bouverie lay back 
white and exhausted in his chair. 

“Kill him! No,” replied Purchas testily. “Surely you 
have had tragedy enough without that.” 

“But the story is not reality ; itis a madman’s ravings, 
and not true,” said Kesterton doubtfully. 

“Isn't it,” replied Purchas dryly. “ That’s the odd part of 
it. Bouverie’s madness is an established fact, but then so is 
each one of those he has related to you just now. Fact and 
truth, every word of it !” 
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SOCIAL MARTYRDOM IN ITALY, 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


By H. DE BURGH DALY, 





WE had been settled for about a month in the little 
Piedmontese town where we had elected to pass the summer 
season in order to eseape the heat of the Riviera. Though 
English by nationality, the barbarous climate of our own 
land had made exiles of us, and we had for some years 
called a certain sunny nook on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean by the name of home, After the glare and heat of the 
Riviera in July it was a relief to find ourselves in a country 
some 2,000 feet above sea level, surrounded by shade-giving 
chestnut trees, and breathing an air which had been worked 
up into a tonic in its passage across the Alps. For the first 
week or two after our arrival we found plenty to do in 
rendering our temporary residence comfortable and homelike, 
We felt some pride in hearing the house which sheltered us 
referred to as the Palazzo, and perhaps this high-sounding 
title may have had some effect in inducing us to overlook 
certain shortcomings in the matter of furniture, which could 
only, by a very wide sketch of imagination, be deemed 
palatial ; at any rate, we made the best of things, and not being 
altogether ignorant of what might be expected, had taken 
the precaution of sending a cartload of odds and ends in the 
way of mats, rugs, curtains, occasional chairs and tables, &c., 
for the better adornment and convenience of our moun- 


tain home. 
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A month has passed, and our rooms had blossomed into 
a beauty which filled us with joy and pride. Wethen began 
to feel that we owed something to our Italian neighbours, 
from many of whom we had received various small 
kindnesses. 

Having discussed the matter in solemn conclave, we 
unanimously decided that it was our bounden duty to call 
upon certain families, for on the Continent, as most people 
know, it is etiquette for new comers to call upon the 
residents. 

Among the small gentry constituting the élite of our neigh- 
hours was a certain Avvocato Gentile who, with his family, 
occupied one of the principal houses in the little Commune. 
We were already on speaking terms with both Signor Gentile 
and his wife, and we decided that our first visit should be 
paid to them. 

On presenting ourselves at their door, we were conducted 
by a servant up a long flight of stone steps, through several 
ante-rooms commanding a view of surrounding bedrooms, 
into a rather dark and stuffy apartment. This was 
evidently the state reception-room, for it contained not only 
a sofa and a row of stiff chairs (each one suggesting a back- 
ache) but mirabile dictu a book! We handed our cards to 
the domestic, and when she left the room had an opportunity 
of studying some truly appalling specimens of pictorial art. 
which adorned the walls. There were family portraits, the 
originals of which, if the painter did them justice, I sincerely 
trust | may never meet. There were landscapes, too, with 
buildings therein so curiously distorted that we were in 
doubt as to whether the artist’s perspective were faulty, or 
whether he intended to depict the result ofa recent earth- 
quake. The entrance of the Signora Gentile cut short our 
reflections on this point. Beaming with affability, and 
throwing off, as it were, a little shower of bows at each step. 
as she crossed the room, she advanced towards the lady 
member of our party,and shaking her tenderly by the hand— 
shaking isalmost too strong a word for such a caressing move- 
ment—proceeded to the cut and dried interrogatory whic 
is de rigueur among well-bred Italians on such occasions 
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“Sta bene, cara Signora? E Lei, Signore? E Lej? 
as she addressed herself in turn to each member of 
our party) “Ela cara famiglia? E la Signorina? Stanno 
tutti bene?” At each favourable response assuring her of 
the excellent health of the individual inquired for, she mur. 
mured gently, “Tanto piacere, tanto piacere,” throwing an 
amount of sympathetic delight ‘into the reiterated “piacere” 
which would make the rendering of it into English by the 
hackneyed phrase, “so glad” sheer sacrilege. This lasted 
some time, and then we changed places—that is to say, we 
became notes of interrogation, and the Signora supplied 
answers. We had just exhausted our ingenuity in ascertain- 
ing the health of each member of the Gentile family 
down to the second and third’ generations, when 
Signor Gentile made his appearance, and the whole 
ceremony, with slight variations, had to be gone through 
again. “Tanto piacere, tanto piacere,” murmured the 
Signore, as his wife had done; and we, as in duty 
bound, ejaculated the same expression whenever it happened 
to be at all appropriate. The preliminary complimenti over— 
they had only lasted about fifteen minutes—we naturally 
discussed the weather, which did good service for another 
five minutes. From this subject we glided gently to the 
state of the crops, which were scarcely disposed of when a 
slight diversion was caused by the entrance ofa servant bear- 
ing winesand liqueurs. Tasting these conducted the conver- 
sation easily to vintage prospects, Customs tariffs on wines, 
&e., &c. We had now nearly got through the half hour 
decided upon by ourselves as the limit of our visit, so, know- 
ing ‘from experience that farewells in Italy cannot by any 
possibility be said in less than ten minutes, we severally 
assumed a proper expression of woe, and rose. Our rising 
was the signal for our host and hostess to assure us individu- 
ally, with many adjectives (all in the superlative), of the 
intense delight they had derived from our visit. This over 
we shook hands with emotion, and moved towards the door, 
where we stopped to express to our entertainers the pleasure 
the visit had caused ws. Whereupon we shook hands again. 
Arrived halfway down the staircase, and finding our host 
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accompanying us, we felt bound to remonstrate against his 
giving himself such unnecessary trouble. Here it was 
etiquette to shake hands again. At the bottom of the stairs 
at last! We glanced round furtively, but no one else 
appeared to be shaken hands with. It was only needful to 
turn round and bow profoundly, first to the Signora who was 
watching our exit from the top of the staircase, and then to 
the Signore, who was where we had left him, half way 
down. As we turned into the street we caught the last faint 
echoes of the Signora’s voice, but nothing was distinguish- 


able but “ piacere.” 














ABOUT PATENT MEDICINES, 


By G. M. GERAHTY, 





MR. E. W. ALPE, of the Inner Temple, has recently pub- 
lished a handbook, giving complete information as to the 
methods adopted by the Inland Revenue Department for the 
taxation of proprietary medicines, to obviate, as the author 
says, the possibility of disagreeable correspondence with 
Somerset House. 

With the mere technical uses of the book we have no con- 
cern. But it contains matter which is of interest to the 
general reader. Probably the author will be surprised to 
find this useful little work receiving attention froma literary 
magazine, although, as he appears well versed in the historical 
aspect of his subject, he is doubtless aware that the quacks 
have ere now been deemed worthy of notice by no less a 
personage than Addison. 

It is evident that, strictly speaking, there are very few 
patent medicines in the legal sense, ¢.¢., medicines com- 
pounded and sold in virtue of Her Majesty’s Letters Patent. 
There are some, it is true, but none that have attained the 
fame of Beecham’s pills, for example. In popular parlance, 
a patent medicine is one sold under a government stamp, the 
title of which is copyright, but in reality such an one is in no 
sense “ patent.” There have been only 220 patents granted 
to proprietors of such remedies since the first was issued to 
one Timothy Byfield, in 1711, “for his new and most 
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useful chemical preparation, known by the name of ‘sal 
pleosum volatile.’” It is obvious that it cannot pay to take 
out a patent for a medicine, as in doing so the inventor 
has to disclose his secret, and at the end of fourteen years 
the patent lapses, and any person can use the recipe, 
The plan adopted is, therefore, to register the title of the 
article at Stationers’ Hall, and henceforth and forever (cer 
tain fees being paid) it isas much the property of the in- 
dividual as his house or his horse or anything that is 
his. . 

I have gone through the entire list of patents for medi- 
cines, and find but two that I have ever heard of or seen 
advertised. 

One is Page Woodcock’s pills, and the other, taken out by 
a Mr. Chesebrough, and described as “improvements in 
treating hydro-carbon oils and products.” 

This latter, no doubt, is the patent protecting the English 
rights of the proprietors of the world-famous Vaseline, who, 
however, in addition to patenting the process of manufacture, 
have registered the word “ Vaseline” (it being coined by the 
inventor) as their trade mark. Mr. Alpe is, however, surely 
wrong in classing as a medicine a patent for treating hydro- 
carbon oils, notwithstanding that the article is used as a 
basis for many medicaments. 

The first tax upon medicines was imposed in 1783, Lord 
John Cavendish being then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This was estimated to realise £15,000, which, however, it 
failed to do, as the Act was carelessly drawn up and irregu- 
larly administered. There have been subsequent Acts o 
Parliament dealing with the taxation of medicines, but the 
Act of 1785 practically fixed the law on the same lines as it 
now stands. 

In the schedule to the Act 52, George III., c. 150, we find 
the names of many medicines which Mr. Alpe assures us are 
procurable at the present day. 

Some of these rejoice in extraordinary names, such as 
“Arquebusade water,” others have such titles as Sir Hans 
Sloane's pills, Sir Richard Jebb’s elixir, and so forth. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1748 published a “ Pharma- 
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copeia Empirica,” purporting to include all the best known 
quack medicines, where they were obtainable, and their 
prices ; but I do not observe any old friends in this list, ex- 
cept Dr. Daffy’s elixir. A great proportion of the proprietary 
remedies of those days was evidently owned by doctors. 
Since the year 1860, a steady increase in the amount received 
for Medicine Stamp Duty has been made, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 


Year ended Year ended 

March 31 £ March 31 £ 
1860 . , -  « 43,692 175. . Ow «dN 89 
1861 . ‘ . - 44,780 1876 . ‘ , . 123,136 
1862 . . . - 44,270 1877 . ‘ ° - 118,222. 
1863. . . . 48,002 1878... , 1B G9 
1864 . ° ° . 49,849 1879 . . e . 132,386 
1865 . ‘ ° . 52,978 1880 . ; - . 135,366 
1866 . ° . . 57,336 1881 . ‘ . - 139,763 
1867 . - . 59,600 1882 . ; : - 145,266 
1868 . . . . 59,815 1883 . . ; - 154,774 
1869 . . . . 63,954 1884 . . ‘ - 159,238 
1870 . . : . 72,353 1885 .. . . - 173,337 
1871 . . ‘ . 71,343 1886 . ‘ , - 178,041 
1872 . . e - 86,517 1887 . - ‘ - 178,664 
1873 . . . - 95,813 1888 . ° ‘ - 190,470 
1874 . ° ° . 99,808 





Two hundred thousand pounds is not a sum that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will lightly part with, but there 
would seem to be a very strong feeling that the tax on medi- 
cines should be repealed. 

It will be remembered that the Saturday Review took up 
the cudgels against the tax, and pointed out that if it was 
wrong to tax food it was still worse to tax medicine, and 
that if the quack medicines were good for anything they 
should be sold as cheaply as possible, and if not good should 
be suppressed. What consternation would ensue in Fleet 
Street and “the Row,” if quack medicines were abolished! 
From what source I wonder would the newspapers and 
magazines make up their revenue ? 

The daysare past for making huge fortunes without huge 
capital, even by selling pills. Men go into the pill business 
just as they go into banking, stock-jobbing, or tailoring, ex- 
cept that they look fora little extra profit to make up for their 


exceptional risk, for undoubtedly the risk is great; there is 


nothing easier than to fritter £10,000 away in advertising a 
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pill or a powder, and have nothing to show for it in six months. 
One is almost tempted to believe that any medicine which 
succeeds must possess some inherent excellence. It may be 
taken as an axiom that advertising cannot possibly pay 
unless the article advertised is one that persons will purchase 
again and again. 

By-the-way, it is truly remarkable that no person of one’s 
acquaintance ever seems to have tried any of even the famous 
quackeries. Who ever heard of any person buying a box of 
Holloway’s pills, or taking a dose of Seigel’s syrup ? 

Mr. Alpe ought now to treat us to a volume, entitled the 
“Romance of Quakery.” We have personages in our midst 
who are making £30,000 a year from the sale of a proprietary 
medicine; the only wonder is that none of them have at- 
tempted to enter Parliament, so far as I know, at least. 

Dr. Rooke, who lately died at Scarborough, was a very 
wealthy patent medicine proprietor, but he contented him- 
self with civic honours, having been, I believe, more than 
once Mayor of the great Yorkshire watering place. The man 
who can convert aloesand bread into an equal weight of gold, 
surely rivals any of the alchemists of olden time. It may 
not be known generally that “ Professor” Holloway was once 
bankrupt, and that he subsequently gave a supper to his 
creditors, who found a cheque under their plates for principal 
and interest. Surely Holloway’s career was strange enough 
to found a romance upon. 

The various styles of advertising* are very funny, from 
the whole page illustrations designed by an R.A., to the 
“downy” article, looking like a news paragraph, relating 
how John Snooks stole his mother’s shawl and pawned it 
to procure a bottle of Professor Cheatum’s syrup. 

The Americans would appear to be the smartest adver- 
tisers, for their success is something fabulous. They manage 
to impart a shrewd bluntness into their advertisements that 
is most taking with the populace. But it may be that a 
quack, like a prophet, has no honour in his own country. 
Madame Rachel, if she were alive, could “give points” to a 





* Readers of Punch have often been delighted by witty burlesques on 
modern advertising. 
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good many even of the Yankees, for was it not she who of. 


fered for sale the “ Electric Dew, nightly distilled on the, 


plains of Sahara, and despatched on swift dromedaries tothe 
nearest port by express permission of the Khedive?” Here 
is at once poetry, romance, and fable. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE DOCTORS. 


By FRANK T. LAWRENCE 





FoR a parallel to the acrimonious dispute of the medical 
attendants of the late Emperor Frederick, we must turn to a 
scene in Moliére’s L’Amour Médecin, in which Doctors 
Tomés and Desfonandrés discuss professional matters : 

M. Tomés: But, by-the-way, which side do you take in 
the quarrel of the two physicians, Theophrastus and 
Artemius ? 

M. Desfonandrés: 1? Iam for Artemius. 

M. T.: And I, too. Not but what his opinion killed the 
patient, and that of Theophrastus was certainly much 
better ; but he was wrong in the circumstances, and he 
ought not to have altered his first opinion. What say 
you? 

M. D.: Certainly, we must always observe the formalities, 
whatever may happen. 

M. T.: Yes. A dead man is only a dead man, and is of no im- 
portance ; but a formality neglected does a serious injury 
to the whole body of medical men. 

In this scene Moliére has not only given us the spirit of 
the squabble which still rages round the body ofan illustrious 
prince, but he has done more. He has unintentionally more 
than proved his case, for the professional recriminations and 
disclosures which are now filling the papers show that the 
formalities at which he would have us laugh are based on 
good grounds of decency. 
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And who was this patient, whose bodily sufferings are 
laid before us in such painful detail, with such want, on the 
one side and on the other, of consideration for his own 
memorv, for the feelings of those who loved him, and for 
the taste of the general public. He was a prince of the 
noblest character, of the highest culture; a mighty soldier 
in a nation of soldiers; the occupant of a throne which 
made him the arbiter of Europe. He was justly and 
universally beloved, and the nature of his illness gained for 
him, in a special degree, the respectful sympathy of an 
anxious world. Yet neither power, nor excellence, nor 
amiability could save him from suffering which would seem 
too cruel for the basest of criminals—could not even save 
him from an exposure of his physical decay which humi- 
liates humanity. It is as if his poor body had been cast out 
in a field to be devoured by birds of prey. 

Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem .mortalia tangunt. 
The world will perhaps never know if it lost a great monarch 
in Frederick III. ; but it knows already that in him it lost 
a good and noble prince. The years that are before us seem 
to threaten complications and struggles in which he who is 
strong and violent will fare better than he who is just and 

‘merciful. And though the late Emperor was a distinguished 
soldier, a patriot, and a man of tried courage, yet it may be 
doubted whether he would have found a due place in an age 
when, as seems too probable, the nations are ready to fly at 
one another’s throats for the barbarous greed of useless terri- 
tory, or the still more barbarous lust for hegemony. 
Though he was, as we have said, one of the most successful 
of Prussian soldiers, he was one of the least military of Prus- 
sian princes. The cause of the people was the object of all 
his thoughts and wishes, and for that cause he suffered and 
made sacrifices; and for that cause he encountered diffi- 
culties and mighty opposition to the very end of his liie. 

The public memory is so short that the ordinary 
reader of to-day has forgotten the constitutional struggle 
which occupied the first years of the reign of William I. 
The present generation hardly knows that the monarch who 
died this spring at Berlin so full of yearsand honours, and so 
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enthusiastically worshipped by his people, had to flee to 
England from the fury of the citizens of Berlin in 1848, 
when he was more than fifty years old. And when he was 
on the throne, and called Bismarck to his council, he fell 
into such conflict with his Parliament that Monarch and 
Minister were constantly compared with Charles I. and 
Strafford. The popular chamber refused supplies for the 
army ; the Government levied taxes without its sanction. 
The mass of the nation were fiercely opposed to King 
and Minister. Severe regulations were imposed on the press 
by Royal decree. In this struggle the Crown Prince favoured 
the popular cause. 

In regarding this and other questions of foreign politics, 
we ought not to look at them exclusively from our British 
stand-point. We have no written constitution ; and it may 
be said that the only absolute principle under which we are 
governed is that all laws must have the sanction of Crown, 
Lords, and Commons. For the last two centuries it has been 
agreed on all sides that taxation isa matter for the Commons 
only, although taxation-bills still receive the formal assent 
of the Lords and the Crown. In Prussia, there was a 
written Constitution of recent date. It was based on our 
own, and all laws, therefore, had to be passed by the two 
Chambers and the King. But there was no clause which 
gave the Lower Chamber any special rights with regard to 
taxation. But what is to be done if one of the three co-ordinate 
powers refuses assent to a Bill? In the case of an ordinary 
law it is dropped, temporarily or permanently. But the 
supplies necessary for the public expenditure must be pro- 
vided in some manner. We obviate the difficulty by placing 
the final decision absolutely in the hands of the Commons. 
In Prussia, the Lower House has no prerogative in matters 
of money: taxation bills cannot be dropped like ordinary 
laws; and Bismarck levied taxes by virtue of the au- 
thority of the Crown and the Upper House. When signs 
of dangerous discontent appeared, the King (1st June, 1863) 
published ordinances which practically muzzled the press. 

The Crown Prince had received most of his instruction in 
youth from the famous historian Curtius. He had, from an 
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early age, been taught to seek in English history the models 
of all political wisdom. He had married the very intellectual 
daughter of the most constitutional of sovereigns, Queen 
Victoria. It is not wonderful, therefore, that he looked with 
dismay upon his father’s repressive measures. Before the 
publication of the press decrees he sent the King a private 
protest. The King had recently remarked to his son, with a 
sarcasm which was unusual with him :— 

“You are more liberal than I am; now you have the 
chance of playing the ordinary part of a Crown Prince, 
and of throwing difficulties in the way of my Government,” 
On the 3lst May the Prince, now in his thirty-second year, 
wrote a dignified letter, in which, after reminding the King 
of this remark, he adds, “I promised not to oppose your 
policy, and I will keep that promise, but I must remonstrate 
privately.” He went on to say that he felt bound 
to make his protest in the future interests of himself and his 
children. The King replied rather severely that if he had 
kept his promise he had not been cautious: “ Opposition 
speeches of yours have got abroad and have found their way 
to me.” 

Four days after the issue of the press ordinances, the 
Prince was at Dantzic on a tour of military inspection. 
There on the 5th June, in reply to an address from the 
Municipality, he said :— . 

“Tam sorry that I have come here at a time in which a 
strife has arisen between government and people, to hear of 
which has greatly surprised me. I knew nothing of the ordin- 
ances which have led to it. I was away. I have had no part 
in the counsels which have led to it. But we all, and I 
most, as I best know the patriotic intentions and the lofty 
views of His Majesty the King, we all are confident that 
Prussia is advancing steadily under His Majesty’s sceptre 
towards the greatness which Providence has appointed for 
her.” 


This speech caused the greatest anger in government 
circles. It was said that the Prince’s conduct was a breach 
of military discipline which required severe measures. The 
senile marshal, “Papa” Wrangel asserted in a chattering 
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moment that the Prince had been actually put under arrest. 
Bismarck urged the King to show some mark of his displea- 
sure at the Prince’s speech. The King, however, could not 
be induced to do anything more severe than to write his son 
a letter of remonstrance, in which he said that the Prince 
«had forgotten his duty as first Prussian subject.” To this 
the Prince replied that his opinions were unchanged, but 
that he was willing to resign his offices, and in that case,begged 
the King to assign him a residence, or to allow him to choose 
one himself. The King, however, allowed the difference to go 
nofarther. A few weeks later the Austrian Emperor’sattempt 
torestore the German empire at Frankfurt,and then the Danish 
war, occupied the public mind. The Prince sought distrac- 
tionin domestic life and in foreign travel. With the excep- 
tion of his brilliant military services in 1866 and 1870, and 
the declaration with which he opened his reign, this incident 
of 1863 was the only public political action of his life; 
though we now know that he filled a larger part in the 
creation of the empire than was generally supposed. 

It is an open secret that this action excited a bitter feeling 
in Bismarck’s mind against the Prince, and against his wife 
to whose influence the protest was attributed. That bitter 
feeling was kept alive perhaps by the unfulfilled expectation, 
basedon the old King’s age and health, that the Crown Prince 
would soon become King ; and there would seem to be many 
signs to show that Bismarck disliked the Prince and his wife 
to the day of his death. He kept him as much as possible 
out of the affairs of State. Busch’s book on the war, Geffcken’s 
extracts from the Prince’s diary, and, above all, Bismarck’s 
own reports on those extracts sufficiently prove this. 

The successful wars soon reconciled the King and his 
people ; and it is to be noticed that one of the first measures 
of the Prussian Government after the reconciliation was to 
obtain an act of indemnity for any unconstitutional acts 
during the conflict. The Prince’s prowess during those wars 
was hardly needed to reconcile him with his father. It is 
certain that they spent their lasttwenty-five years of life on the 
most affectionate terms. At the aged Emperor's jubilee in 
1886, there was a State performance at the Royal Opera in 
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Berlin. The old Monarch and his venerable Empress, to 
-Spare themselves effort, sat in a small side-box, the Crown 
Prince, surrounded by,minor sovereigns and princes, occupy- 
ing the chief place in the vast royal box facing the stage ; and 
it was observed that during the whole performance he scarcely 
took his eyes off his parents who were sitting to his left. 
The day’s festivities had been so fatiguing and so exciting 
that he doubtless felt some anxiety as to their efects on the 
venerable pair. Sweetness was his, as well as light, from 
his youth to the day on which his dying hand wrote for his gon 
the touching words :—“Lerne zu leiden ohne zu klagen ;” 
learn to suffer without complaining. And yet this hero, who 
wasin his life beloved by all except perhaps by one great states- 
min, whose views he opposed,and by asmall fossil camarilla 
at Berlin, has to endure, after a lingering death, the hideous 
revelation of the mysteries of his very body to the vulgar 
crowd ; and, more than that, is made to bear in his own person 
or in that of her who was dearest to him a sort of insinu- 
ation of treason in having endeavoured to preserve his life 
as long as possible. We have never been quite able to un- 
derstand what thes? insinuations are. Soms» assert that a 
Hohenzollern House law bars from the succession any one 
suffering from an incurable malady. But everyone suffers 
from at least one incurable malady, viz., old age; and it 
seems absurd that the wise Hohenzollerns should go out of 
their way to devise a law for a case, which has, as far as we 
know, never occurred anywhere within the period of modern 
history ; and even if such a law did exist, was it wrong to 
attempt to cure the prince on that account ? Again it is al- 
leged that the Crown Princess was actuated by personal 
motives, as she would receive a larger allowance and a higher 
title if her husband came to the throne. But we fail to see 
anything in this argument, unless it is contended that a wife 
cannot prolong her husband’s life without -interested 
motives, if he is likely to be better off at a later time. It is 
time that we heard the last of this senseless and calumnious 


gossip, which is too common among Germans of the baser 
sort. 
The differences in opinion of the doctors have received 
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fictitious importance, owing to the introduction of national 
jealousies. The Germans declared for cancer at the begin- 
ning of the case, and were proved to be right five months 
later. But Sir Morell Mackenzie is not to be blamed for re- 
sisting a dangerous operation, and maintaining as long as 
possible the belief that the growth was benign. It is more 
than probable that the patient’s life was prolonged by this 
very hope. The charges of awkward treatment which are 
hurled from side to side (three by Sir Morell at his adver- 
saries, and one at him by the Germans), are all disputed, and 
none of them appear to us to be of any very great import- 
ance. The real question turns on these points :— 

(a). The Germans correctly declared for cancer in the 
spring of 1887, and proposed an immediate operation. 

(b). Sir Morell Mackenzie believed in a benign growth until 
the autumn of 1887; the Prince then absolutely declined to 
undergo any operation except tracheotomy in case of need. 

The Germans argue that by thyrotomy (opening the 
larynx), as they proposed, they would have seen the cancer, 
and could perhaps have removed it by some more or less 
heroic measures. They state that the opening of the larynx 
isnot a dangerous operation ; that it would have been an 
advantage to have the certain knowledge of cancer early in 
the case; and that an incipient cancer might have been 
removed. 

Sir Morell, on the contrary, proves (Table 1, p. 234) that 
there have been only two cures in the twenty-two recorded 
operations of thyrotomy in malignant cases; and he asserts 
that the operation would aggravate the disease. 

Is then thyrotomy dangerous or not? The Germans say 
no, Sir Morell’s table—and it is absurd to suppose that he 
puts forth false or incomplete statistics—asserts the contrary. 
The apparent contradiction is to be explained perhaps in this 
way: thyrotomy may be comparatively safe in benign cases. 
Sir Morell considers only malignant disease, and such the 
Prince’s undoubtedly was. _If the contradiction is to be ex- 
plained thus, and Sir Morell’s table is correct, it was right 
not to operate on the Crown Prince ; and Sir Morell, by his 
hopefulness, probably gave his patient several months of com- 
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parative happiness. In other words, the Germans were right 
in their diagnosis, and Sir Morell was not wrong in his treat. 
ment. 

As to Sir Morell’s book, it contains much very interest. 
ing reading, especially in the parts which relate personally 
to the illustrious sufferer and his noble wife. The profes. 
sional portions of the workare written in a spirit of invective 
which makes them lively, but which we are disposed to 
regret. The German report is not nearly so bitter ; and the 
German doctors had a right to feel sore. Their view was 
right from the first; they, of their own accord, without 
suzzestion from any other quarter, called in Sir Morell ; and 
when his diagnosis differed from theirs (as we now know, 
wrongly), their beloved prince was taken out of their hands, 
They may be excused for some bitterness. But Sir Morell 
chastises with scorpions where they had chastised only with 
whips. He brings three charges of gross incompetence ; 
they make only one, and that a mild one. We could wish, 
in the interest of science, that our countryman had been 
gentler; and we think he would now consult his own 
dignity by waiving any opposition to the appearance of the 
German report in this country. 

Sir Morell’s book has become famous by external 
incidents, as well as by its intrinsic interest. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Company, took 
every possible precaution to keep it in perfect secrecy until 
the day of publication. Yet the newspapers produced 
copious extracts from it long before that day, and a lively 
controversy as to the source of this surreptitious publication 
is now raging. The publishers declare that no one had 
copies except the author, the French and German translators, 
and a New York paper. It ought to be easy in these circum- 
stances to find the betrayer. Let us ask, Cui bono? The 
New York paper lost heavily by the publication. The 
translators could, indeed, have made money by treachery, 
but would be specially liable to suspicion. The author had 
an interest in getting his book talked about. It is absurd to 
suggest that Sir Morell would commit an act of treachery for 
this paltry motive. But it is probable that his study table is 
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not guarded with the jealous care and secrecy which some 
people affect. It is notorious that two private documents 
which are undoubtedly in his possession, and which he was 
not allowed to publish, have leaked out into papers. We sus- 
pect that if Sir Morell made a rigid examination as to the 
accessibility ofjthe place in which he kept his copies, and 
especially if he made a severe scrutiny of the most injudi- 
cious and indiscreet persons of his acquaintance, he might 
possibly throw an unexpected light on this strange mystery. 

















SHARPTAIL GROUSE SHOOTING. 


BY KIRLY HARE. 


ERE the first streak of dawn had yet proclaimed the 
coming day, and whilst the grouse were still dreaming— 
perhaps—of the coming worm (none having yet arrived in 
that region), several hungry mosquitoes came to breakfast, 
and awoke me to the fact. I was in a little log-hut ona 
small prairie in Washington Territory, and my bunk had no 
mosquito-bar. In another bunk opposite was another man, 
my host Jack C—, who was snoring comfortably. 

It was the 12th August and I was eager to begin my first 
day’s grouse shooting, so I sung out :— 

“Jack! Hi, old man, it’s time to turn out !” 

“Confound you!” growled my half awake host. “Go to 
sleep, can’t you? Why the grouse arn’t awake yet !” 

“What kind of grouse are they, Jack ?” 

“ Prairie-chicken,” murmured he. “Shut up.” 

I had but lately landed on that coast, and my experience 
in the ways of the West was but small. The years I after- 
wards spent there taught me a good deal, and I will now 
try and give a slight account of what I learnt respecting the 
sharptail grouse. The silly appellation of prairie-chicken, 
given to this game bird by backwoodsmen, may possibly 
have originated from a corruption of the native Indian name 
—skiskin; the first two letters of which word are pro- 
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nounced with a lingual click, which shortens the sibilation 
of both the ss and gives a sound much more like that of the 
first syllable of chicken than is conveyed by the letters sk, 
To the east of the Rocky Mountains skiskin is not the 
native name, and grouse are not called chicken, 

The singular combination of the sharptail’s colours— 
white, black, buff, and brown, which has gained for it in 
some localities the stupid name of spotted-chicken—makes 
it exactly resemble the ground on which it lives. 

They pair very early in the spring, before the snow is off 
the ground, and the preliminary courting ceremonies— 
locally called “chicken dances”—are unique. The times 
for love making are morning and evening, but the rendezvous 
is particularly public. The top of a highish mound is fixed 
upon by a select party of lovers, who assemble sometimes to 
the number of a dozen couples and “dance” harmoniously 
together. But the figures of the dance are somewhat various. 
One couple will stand beak to beak, like fighting gamecocks, 
with neck feathers ruffled up, and the little sharp tails stuck 
straight on end. The bodiesare inflated till some parts of 
the skin are as tight as a drum-head. The wing quill- 
feathers are drooped almost to the ground and slightly turned 
on edge, and set stiff. The latter are then slightly raised 
and driven downwards with a sharp beat that causes each 
separate feather to vibrate with a whir-r-r, till the continu- 
ous air waves combine into a hum something like that ofa 
rapidly revolving machine belt. The beats are gradually 
increased in velocity till the wing tips simply seem to be 
quivering, and the vibration—intensified by the resonance of 
the inflated body—sounds like the long roll of a muffled 
drum. This “drumming” is the music to which the birds 
dance ; circling round and round each other in a slow waltz, 
always keeping the same attitude but never: touching, and 
gradually increasing the pace till one gets giddy (1 conclude), 
criesa “go,” and turns tail. Another couple will stand 
facing each other and apparently try which can jump the 
highest, sometimes springing two feet up in the air, until 
out of breath, and then strutting solemnly round in a most 
absurd fashion, till sufficiently recoverel for another bout. 
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Others march about together, as though arm-in-arm, with 
heads and tails stretched up us straight as_ possible, til] 
suddenly the muszles relax and the birds look like convicted 
idiots. So the dance continues; and to see ten or a dozen 
couples of chicken watlzing, jumping, gesticulating, and 
drumming, is rather a comical sight. After all the courtship 
is over—by which time the top of the mound is worn quite 
bare—the happy couples depart for the honeymoon. 

The nest—a mere hole scratched in the earth, with root- 
fibres and grass-stalks loosely laid at the bottom—is made on 
the open prairie, either in a tuft of grass or at the foot of a 
small hillock. In it are laid from twelve to sixteen almost 
oval eggs, of a clay ground-colour, mottled with rusty brown 
1.80 long and 1.30 troad. During the period of incubation, 
and I almost believe on other occasions as well, the hen has 
the protective power of withholding her scent. The young 
birds, of a spotted buff colour, are hatched in April. They 
leave the nest the day after the last one is clear of its shell, 
and commence foraging about with their mother, sleeping at 
night under herwings. By the end of July the broods are 
strong onthe wing. Towards theend of Septemberthey begin 
to pack, two or three coveys first joining and forming flocks 
of thirty or forty head each. In October, numbers of these 
flocks pack together, till the birds can be numbered by hun- 
dreds. Up to the coming of snow they invariably keep to 
the ground, but when that is covered they often perch on 
the lower branches of the more scattered pine trees, usually 
choosing dead limbs or ones from which they can see best. 

Their food consists principally of snowberries (Sym- 
phoricarpus villosus), whortle-berries, _ buffalo-berries, 
bear-berries (Arcto staphylos uva ursi), various buds, the 
haws of the wild rose, insect larve, grass seeds, grain, &c., 
and after a prairie fire they enjoy a feed of roasted cater- 
pillars and insects. For delicacy of flavour the sharptail’s 
darkish coloured flesh is unequalled by that of any grouse 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

I got Jack out of his bunk at last ; and our shooting gear 
was all in order, and breakfast cooked and eaten by seven 
o'clock. In front of the hut lounged a couple of Siwashes 
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(Indians), and their /lootchmen (wives), and a nude, beady- 
eyed tennasman (boy) was squintiag round the door-post. 
The two savages volunteered, for a consideration, to come as 
beaters, so, With them and acuriously solemn mongrel which 
my host spoke of as his retriever, we started, Jack on the left 
of the line and I on the right, about a gunshot apart, with 
the two Siwashes between us. The ground was thickly 
covered with bunch-grass, of which there are three sorts :— 
the blue Keleria cristata, the Agropyrum repens, and the 
Sclerochloa californica. Not having been fed down, as 
Jack’s cattle only numbered about one head to the square 
mile, it was above our knees, and afforded first rate covert ; 
and had we been without a dog, and the birds had chosen to 
lie quite close, I doubt if we should have found one covey 
out of adozen. As it was, we had hardly gone a hundred 
and fifty yards before we put up a large covey of young 
“chicken” nearly full grown. Jack, across whom they 
slanted, very neatly brought down a brace, and, considerably 
to my surprise, the four-legged animal retrieved them in 
capital style and with peculiar gravity, not even condescend- 
ing to wag his tail or otherwise notice his master’s caresses. 
The rest of the covey seemed to my inexperienced eyes to 
lose their heads, for they went in all directions and quietly 
dropped within a couple of gun-shots. At the next step I 
kicked up the old hen. She rose with a kuck-kuck-kuck, as 
though to warn the brood, and seemed in no hurry to escape ; 
so she died. 

“Bully for you, boss!” cried Jack. “ Now we can make 
pretty sure of the young ‘uns. The old hen always teaches 
them to separate in the way you saw, whilst she endeavours to 
draw off the intruder by various bold and cunning devices. 
She will fly in your face, and almost knock your hat off, and 
then pretend to tumble down at your feet, and hop about as 
though wounded. Last summer I saw one flap in the face of 
a cow that had nearly walked on to the brood, till the 
astonished animal actually turned round and walked off- 
Then down pitched the clever old bird, and began “ cluck- 
ing” the chicks to her like any old farm-yard hen. When the 
brood can fly, which I believe they can do in two or three 
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weeks, they go a short distance, pitch, and hide themselves 
as snugly as possible, never moving till summoned by the 
cluck of the mother. The cock don’t trouble himself about 
his wife and family. In fact, he is sometimes go unprin- 
cipled as sometimes to desert his spouse as soon as she com. 
mences to sit, and often is not found with the covey at al], 
I do not think there is one with this, so we'll just go and 
demolish those thirteen orphans.” 

The young sharptails laid like the proverbial stones, 
never attempting to move till the dog’s nose was within an 
inch or two; and I think if the mongrel had been of a 
lighter cast of mind he would probably have retrieved them 
all before they were shot. However, he was soberly bent on 
doing his duty, and hustled them up one by one. 

Straight and sharp they flew this time as the keenest 
sportsman could desire, although each, as before, acted inde- 
pendently and went off by itself. We killed nine withouta 
miss. Then the remaining four rose together—or rather 
simultaneously, as they were some distance apart—one going 
away straight in front of Jack, another in front of me and 
the other two being kicked up by the two “noble red men” 
and going straight back. But only one got away, and that! 
missed with my second barrel. 

The dog trotted backwards and forwards just in front of 
the line, never going more than a dozen yards in advance, 
and working most sagaciously. The moment he got on 
birds his pace slackened and dropped to a walk. Step by 
step he cautiously drew up, first looking round to see if a 
gun was near, and invariably stopping till satisfied that one 
was within distance. Then he advanced as though walking 
on eggs and desperately afraid of breaking them, till he 
flushed his birds, standing stock still and “ marking” till the 
firing was over, and then retrieving like an independent 
old lurcher. 

A “racing” setter or pointer, such as I have known 
gallop past birds in field trials, would have been little good 
on this ground. Pace on a big moor, where grouse are not 
too plentiful, is, of course, a most admirable accomplishment. 
but here it would have been quite out of place; the covert 
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was too thick, and the coveys too numerous and close-lying— 
a combination requiring “nose” rather than “legs.” With 
the pinnated grouse, on the immense rolling prairies to th® 
east of the Rockies, it might be different. But the prairies 
on the Pacific slope (at all events, in Upper Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, and British Columbia, where the southern 
sharptail is found) are not big plains, but comparatively 
small patches amongt “a sea of mountains.” In fact, there 
are no prairies, properly so called ; the tracks of land thus 
misnamed being only, as a rule, valleys covered with prairie 
(bunch) grass. My host’s “prairie” —a_ tolerably fair 
sample—was only a strip of bottom land running for five or 
six miles alongside a river, with mountains and forest all 
round it, and barely a couple of miles across at the broadest 
point. On such a ground three times as many sharptails 
could be bagged shooting over a slow, perfect-nosed dog that 
quartered his ground closely, than over the best prize-taking 
“racer” ever pupped ; and perhaps Jack’s “retriever” was 
nearly as useful as anything. What breed it was I could not 
even guess. The coat was a mixture of black, white, yellow, 
and grey, and the shape something between that of a Spanish 
pointer and an old-fashioned lurcher, with a tail like a 
young sea-serpent. 

By noon we had bagged over twenty brace, and the coveys 
got few and far between. So one of the Siwashes was sent 
to the shanty with the game, for the kloochmen to 
pluck, and we sat ourselves under a shady tree and ate 
- luncheon. 

“Where are the grouse gone? They cannot be all killed !” 
said I, as we set to work on junks of salt salmon, hard boiled 
eggs, and bread and butter. 

“Killed! ha! ha!” laughed Jack. “Why, we did not see 
even half that were on the ground beaten. I'll show you 
where they are presently. I wonder they don’t turn out 
some of these grouse, or prairie-hens, on the moors at home 
to freshen up the blood.” 

“Lots have be turned out,” said I, “and never seen nor 
heard of again. And the pinnated grouse, the ones tried, 
do not seem to breed in confinement at home. People say 
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that the birds om themselves to pieces when the breeding 
season comes on.’ 

“They don’t behave so out here,” rejoined my companion, 
“One man had pinnated grouse that always laid fertile eggs, 
which he hatched under hens, and the chicks became ag 
tame as barn-door fowls. Fresh eggs embarked at New 
York or Quebec could be under English hens well within 
three weeks from time of being laid, and if packed in hay 
kept cool, and the boxes turned every day, they would 

hatch all right. But come, let’s get on with our own shoot. 
ing.” 

“ Hullo!” I exclaimed, as I stood up and saw a thing like 
the feather of a cocked-hat approaching throu; Zh the grass, 
“ what the dickens is that ?” 

Jack no sooner caught a glimpse of the object at which 
I pointed than he picked up his gun and fired, and—what- 
ever the thing really had been—it was undoubtedly knocked 
into a “cocked hat” now being barely half a gunshot 
distant. 

“You will soon know what the animal is if you walk to 
within half-a-dozen yards of it,” laughed Jack. “Goand 
try, old man.” 

I did so, and—phew! I quickly circumnavigated to 
leeward and held my nose whilst making a closer survey 
Then I saw a handsome black-and-white striped animal, 
about a foot long, with a bushy tail, the end of which was 
what I had first descried. 

“What on earth is the beast ?” I queried. “ It smells like 
essence of asafcetida; but I should like the skin, it’s a 
beauty.” 

“Come along, you duffer,” responded my companion, 
pulling me away and laughing heartily ; “ it’s a skunk ! and 
if you skinned it, even under water, that stink would stick 
to your clothes as long as two threads held together—you may 
scrub, you may bury the clothes if you will—but the scent 
of the skunk, “0! ‘twill cling to them still{!"” chanted Jack, 
as he led the way across the prairie to the stream on the far 
side. This little river was a tributary of the Okanakane, 
which runs from the lake of that name in British Columbia 
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through the Osooyos lake just on the boundary line, and so 
due south into the Columbia something more than a hundred 
miles below Fort Colville. The water was low and left on 
our side a sandy beach which sloped out from under the 
bank for several yards ; whilst from the other rose abruptly 
the usual pine-clad mountains. 

“Now,” said Jack, “ just imagine yourself duck-shooting 
and keep close to the edge of the grass.” 

“What, do your chicken take to the water? Funny kind 
of grouse-shooting this!” 

Hardly had I finished speaking when a covey sprung up 
from the beach, not fifteen yards from us, and went at 
racing pace towards the centre of the prairie. Jack bagged a 
right and left with his usual coolness, but Ionly got the gun off 
my shoulder in time to fire one barrel—and madeaclean miss ! 

The dog was now kept in at heel by the Siwash, who 
followed in rear, whilst Jack walked on the landward 
side to the left. In a very few minutes another covey 
whir-z-ed up from the sand close to me, although I had seen 
no sign of them ; so well had nature suited their plumage 
to the colour of the ground, At first they made straight over 
the stream ; but when about three parts of the way ACTOSS | 
and just as we fired our first barrels, they curled round ina 
thick mob back to our side, and we let drive again just 
before they cleared the water. 

“Hang it, man! what the blazes did you shoot into the 
‘brown’ like that for ?” exclaimed my companion, when he 
saw nearly half the covey tumble into the water, and another 
sharptail separate from the rest, shoot across, and drop 
amongst the rocks and trees on the other bank. 

“T did not,” 1 declared indignantly, “but somebody mur; 
have, Jack,” I added laughing. 

Frisco retrieved from water equally well as from land, 
and one by one he brought out the six dripping grouse. I 
quite respected that solemn dog, and was only sorry that 
the feeling was not mutual. When, in the fulness of my 
heart, I approached to pat him, he deliberately turned tail, 
walked into the river, and swam away. 

“What is Friseo up to now ?” queried Jack. 
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“Gone after the one that dropped over there, I suppose,” 
I replied. ‘“ He seems to have eyes all over him.” 

Jack handed the six sharptails to the “keeper,” who in 
return showed his yellow fangs and made a speech, | 
caught some such words as hyas tyhee-hyhu pooh ; but his 
strangled whooping-cough-like language was beyond my 
verdant comprehension, so I requested a translation from 
my companion. 

“He says that we are big chiefs at shooting and that 
the Siwashes will have a feast,” explained Jack. 

“ Very kind of him, I’m sure,” said I. “ But you and | are 
not gluttons, so what is the use of slaughtering so many ? 
They will not keep.” 

“No, that they will not,” responded Jack. “ Savage 
heathens resemble civilised christians in one respect—they 
are friends as long as the larder is full. Siwashes like game, 
and the bucks will now be my brothers, and all their female 
relations will smile on me—for the love of potlatch. And 
the sweet children of nature won’t tie themselves in with 
staylaces when they come to dinner. There won't be one 
sharptail left by noon to-morrow, old man.” 

Without stopping even to shake himself, Frisco had started 
up the other bank and carefully worked over every yard 
where the grouse had dropped, and now he swam back and 
delivered it alive to his master. There were plenty more 
coveys along by the river, and we got eleven brace. Most of 
the birds were so fat that when they fell on the hard ground 
they knocked out quantities of feathers. They all, of course, 
returned to the bunch-grass, through which we took a long 
beat homewards, killing nineteen more; making up the 
day’s total to forty-three and a half brace. That evening 
Jack was a man with many friends. Noble red men shook 
his hand and swallowed his grouse. Ruddy maitrons 
devoured the fragments, and forest maidens polished the 
bones ; whilst agile youths skirmished around, and stole any 
portable property whenever Frisco chanced to wink.- Then 
they all departed grumbling because there was no whiskey, 
and Jack and I turned into our bunks; whilst Frisco—with 
one ear against the door and one eye open—slumbered 
solemnly. 
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